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A man can do all that he ought to do, although 
he cannot do all that he would like to do. It may, 
indeed, be that a man could have done more than he 
is now able to do, if he had been more earnest and 
faithful in the days that are gone. But, with things 
as they are, whatever it is a man’s duty to do he can 
have power to do. God never gives ‘responsibility 
without being ready to bestow strength and grace for 
its discharge. 


No subject can be rightly seen, or even fairly con- 
ceived, as a subject, unless at least two views be taken 
of it. That is one reason why we have two eyes. 
The two pictures in a stereoscope are not taken from 
the same point of view; each eye is given its own 
picture to look at. The consequence is, the two pic- 


tures not only look like one, but the objects appear | 


to stand out with solidity and distance. So our 
mental judgments can only hope to be solid and true 
when two mental views have been taken. Sometimes 
it is better to walk around a subject, and see it from 
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all sides. But, in whatever position we stand, we 
must use both eyes at once. 





Popular phrases, current salutations and rejoinders, 
suggestively indicate drift of sentiment or tendencies 
in human nature. “How are you?” says a man to 
an acquaintance on the street. “I can’t complain,” 
says the latter to his questioner, Why should one’s 
first impulse be to say what he cannot do, or what he 
is not, rather than what he is, or what he can do? 
Perhaps there is an undercurrent of feeling that 
man’s first duty is negation, or it is to complain and | | 
find fault. One who announces that he cannot com- 
plain implies that complaint would be the first and | 
most natural thing to expect of him. And the im- 
plication is very likely to be true. 








Observation of facts is one of the most difficult 
arts; and no facts are so difficult to observe rightly 
as those which are familiar to us in every-day life. 
Take the weather, for instance. For at least a quar- 
ter of a century, most persons now in middle life have 
been saying, or hearing it said, that the seasons are 
changing. It is said that the winters are less severe 
and the snows are not so deep. They were changing 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, they were changing 
ten years ago, they are changing still. If that is so, 
they either must have been arctic to our grand- 
fathers or must be torrid to us. Or they must have 
run two or three cycles of change. The fact is that 
not one man in a half-million is capable of judging 
whether the “ seasons are changing,”— if that phrase 
has any real meaning at all. To arrive at such con- | 
clusions involves exact observations, parallel com- 
parisons, and a consideration of personal equations 
in an extraordinary degree. But there is nothing 
that men are more willing to make grave deliver- 
ances upon as the subjects they know least about. 





Walking by faith is not so attractive a mode of 
spiritual locomotion as walking by sight ; but it is the 
only mode practicable with the universe as it is‘ 
and God’s grace makes this mode not merely a pos- | 
sibility, but an advantageous possibility. In the | 
natural world men walk by sight, seeing what is be- | 
fore them and what is on either side of them; but | 
they do not always pursue the directest course as a 





man who, not seeing, will walk by faith, and -who 
says, in all sincerity : 
**So I go on not knowing; 
I would not if I might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight.” 


EASTER AWAKENING. 


There is a providential felicity in the coming ot 
| Easter with the coming of spring. The oldest of all 
| the Christian festivals, which speaks of the power of 
| life to overcome death, finds a fitting environment in 
| the bursting buds, the springing grass, the first songs 
of the birds. All these bring us the same message, 
—that life is throbbing beneath the ribs of death, 
and is coming forth to transform the world. 

A month ago nature lay in death-like sleep be- 
neath the winter snows. The trees lifted their beau- 
tiful tracery against the sky, but with a beauty which 
was that of stillness, of growthlessness, of seeming 
death. To any perception of the senses, that was all 
they were capable of. Only memory told us of the 
capabilities of the unseen life, which lay inly with- 
drawn in branch and stem. Only the vision of the 
tree’s past-Easters assured us of what was to come, 
when the branches would redden to the tip, the bud 
would thrust itself through the bark, and the leafage 
would burgeon out in delicate and affluent greenery. 

So the senses told the Apostles nothing when they 
gathered at the rock-hewn tomb to lay away the body 
of their Lord. It looked, indeed, as if his work were 
done, his career closed. They might carry away the 
memories of his words, and strive to keep these fresh 
in their affections as the time passed, and widened the 
distance between him andthem. But he was gone out 
of their lives; gone into the death, for all that sense 
could say to them. It was only faith that coald look 
forward to his triumph over death itself, and embrace 
his living presence with his people as the risen Christ. 

The Church keeps Easter ever since, because all 
that faith could look for has been fulfilled beyond its 
| largest hope. It keeps it in recognition of the living 
Christ, who can say, “I am the living one; and I 
was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and 


I have the keys of death and of Hades.” The rising 


result of their open vision. That which they see out- | again of Christ from the dead is one of the most cer- 


side of their pathway often tends to draw them away | 
from a forward movement, so that they waik ina 

wrong direction because they are walking by sight. | 
On the other hand, here comes a blind man along a | 
city street. He sees nothing, but in his hand he | 
bears a staff with which he feels his way just a pace 
or two in front of him. By means of that staff he is 
sure of a single step in advance—nothing more. Yet | 
how confidently he presses forward, never swerving | 
to the right or to the left, but taking each step firmly | 
as safe and sure, and as the only step that is either 


| 
sure or safe. 


To the extent of that single step the | 
roadway is plain to him, and he trusts its’ maker as 
having had a wise plan in its preparing. By his 
abiding faith in the road-maker he walks even more 
directly forward than he might if he saw the other 
ways that skirt that roadway. There are trials to 
the man who cannot see; but there is a gain to the | 





tain facts of human history,—not because the con- 
temporary accounts are demonstrative of its truth, 
but because it is authenticated to us by the life of his 
Church through all the ages of her history. The 
| spiritual springtime is as real as the natural. The 
constant quickening of fresh emotion in the heart, 


the unceasing renewal of Christiag affections, the 


freshening of Christian relationships, form the cease- 
less evidence that “the last Adam became a life- 


| giving spirit,”—a truth the Apostle expressly connects 


with his rising again from the dead. 

There are times when we are disheartened as re- 
gards the spifitual possibilities of our community, or 
our churches, or ourselves, At such times God 
speaks to us by his great parable of Eastertide. He 
calls us to believe that life is mightier than death, 
and that it never will cease its miracles of renewal. 
He reminds us that the Prince of Life was slain and 
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raised again from the dead; that “he was raised 
from the dead that we might bring forth fruit unto 
God,” through sharing in that great uplift which 
his resurrection exemplifies. The resurrection thus 
strikes the note of hope for us and for our brethren. 
Easter is the sprirgtide prophecy of the divine quick- 
ening, with which the face of mankind shall be re- 
newed into the image of God. It tells us that the 
divine power to renew is immanent in the world as 
the ever-present Christ, who touches human life in 
the most secret places : 


“For warm, sweet, tender even yet, 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touck him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again, 


“Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame ; 
The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Child-training is an important matter, but back of 
child-training is parent-training. Unless a parent has 
been trained rightly, he is not likely to train his chil- 
dren aright. And many a conscientious parent is all 
wrong in his ideas of proper child-training,—wrong to 
that extent that he is aiding to destroy his child’s char- 
acter by his mistaken efforts to improve his child’s char- 
acter. There are parents, for example, who think that 
it is right to break a child’s will if that will is not rightly 
used; yet no parent has a right under any circumstances 
to break a child’s will, and a child witha broken will is 
a child harmed for always. Will-training is an impor- 
tant part of child-training, but will-breaking has no place 
in child-training; and the parent who wills to break his 
child’s will, has a will that has never been trained in the 
line of God’s will for parent and child. This subject has 
often been treated in these pages; and now it is again 
brought into discussion by a fresh reference to it in an 
editorial note concerning Mrs. Montagu, of Ireland, on 
trial for causing the death of her child in an attempt to 
break its will. An Illinois correspondent, who admits 
that he is not a father, thinks that the editorial sug- 
gestion that ‘‘a broken will is a broken bow” “ may 
do much harm;” and he cites as an argument 
against this view the words of Solomon: “Train up 
a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, 
he will not dep@r: from it.” But if the editorial view 
is the correct one, as the Editor feels assured, its expres- 
sion is not likely to do harm. As to that counsel of 
Solomon, it must be read as Solomon uttered it, and not 
as our fathers have misread it. Its true force is better 
brought out in the light of the marginal reading. of the 
Revised translation: ‘“‘ Train up a child according to his 
way, and even when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” The idea is that the child’s peculiarities and needs 
should be carefully considered in his training, so that he 
is helped inte Ais proper way, rather than into a way 
picked out for him by a strong-willed parent. That 
injunction is really opposed to will-breaking. An Iowa 
woman is more explicit in her treatment of the case. 
She says: 

I have read with some surprise your words, “ A broken will 
is a broken bow.” Have you expressed yourself here with your 
usual clearness? I want to think you meanright. Perhaps 
it is only to me it is not plain. Permit me to ask, What would 
you do with a bright, sharp boy twelve and a half years old, 
city trained, alias street educated, who (seemingly) had never 
been made to mind; who was very saucy and quick-tempered, 
and took very sudden “ spells,” for no cause, to say, “ T don’t 
want to,” “I won't,” “I don’t care;” who would resist all 
persuasion, and po&t and sulk for hours, even refusing to eat, 
and who had to be taken bodily and put to bed, and held there 
for two hours? What would you say to, about the third time, 


that it would have been better for both mother and boy 
if the mother had learned early in life that will-train- 

ing is better than will-breaking. It might be right 

for a mother to say “calmly ” to her boy, in a particular 

case, ‘You can choose between taking off your shoes 

and taking a whipping;” but it never could be right for 

a mother to say to a boy, “If you don’t take off your 

shoes, I’ll whip you until you do it; for even God him- 

self never treats a human soul that way. The child can 

be summoned to choose between obeying and being 

whipped ; but the parent must not insist that the child 

ehall take both of these alternatives. A child, likea 

man, has a privilege of choice, and God gives him will- 

power in the direction of his deliberate choice; but 

neither child nor man is to be deprived of his privilege 

of choice, with its consequences. God claims no right 

to do this, and God gives to no parent such a right. 

Even the Old Testament injunctions to rod-using 

and stoning as methods of training or of punishment 

do not justify the breaking of the will of him who is 

to choose between right doing and wrong doing with 

their respective consequences. When God, by his repre- 
sentatives of old, said to his children, ‘‘ Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,” he did not say, “And if you 
don’t choose the Lord, I'll thrash you until you do,” 
God seeks to train man’s will to choose aright; but 
he never breaks man’s will so that he cannot choose. 

The way of the mother with the boy in the case above 
cited was wrong, wholly wrong. One might be tempted 
to say that she resorted to brute force for the breaking 
of her child’s will. But it would not be right to call 

such a method brute force; for it is now admitted by all 
wise trainers of brutes, that the breaking of the willof a 
horse or a dog, or any other brute, is inadmissible. 

Will-training is right and proper; will-breaking is never 
proper or right. That Irish mother, Mrs. Montagu, is 
said to have been thoroughly conscientious and “ deeply 
attached to her children ;” but the court sentenced her 
to “one year’s imprisonment at hard labor.” If all the 
mothers who attempt to break their children’s will are 
duly warned by her example, she will have been of sub- 
stantial service in the world as a frightful example of 
misdoing and its consequences. 

Since the above was written, there comes in the fol- 
lowing letter from a Massachusetts man, whose positive 
views on this subject are expressed so emphatically that 
it is as good an illustration of the wrong side of this dis- 
cussion as could possibly be given: 

“A broken will is a broken bow. The parent who would 
break a child’s will is unfit to bea parent. ... / And no mother or 
father has any right to attempt to break a child’s will, under 
any circumstances or for any purpose.” I quote the above 
from The Sunday School Times of March 26. It is very plain, 
decided, emphatic, dogmatic! No doubt the writer intended it 
to beso. No doubt he meant that the position he had taken 
was beyond Appeal or repeal. But there happens to be another 
man, just as honest, as sincere, possibly just as good, as he, who 
is quite as positive that such teaching is damnable doctrine, 
mischievous and pernicious ; thatany parent whe fails to break 
the will of the child God has intrusted to its keeping,~and that 
right early, too,—forfeits all right to that name. Here, you 
see, is a most perfect disagreement between two statements on a 
most vital point,—-an irreconcilable difference, as they stand. 
The latter calls to mind this commendation, bestowed by God 
on Abraham: “ For I know him, that he will command his 
children, ... and they shall keep the way of the Lord ;”’ and also 
God’s denunciation of Eli: ‘‘I will judge his house forever,. . 
because his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
not.” This man believes in the inspiration of the proverbs 
which say, “‘ He that spareth his rod hateth his son;” “A 
child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame; ” “ Correct 
thy son, and he shall give thee rest; yea, he shall give delight 
unto thy soul;”’ “‘Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
etc. He cannot relegate these sayings to the oblivion of obso- 
lete relics of Judaism ; for he sees a close relationship in their de- 
sign to that vital elementin all genuine religion, the subjugation 
of these mighty human wills of ours to the will of Ged. To him 
“ broken wills” are akin to “ broken hearts,” which God “ will 
not despise.” In along life of experience and observation he 
has found no society or companionship so choice as that of 
those trained after these precepts. He knows lovely and devoted 
Christians whose wills were “ broken’’ that very way. He never 
heard of a prodigal who laid the blame of his wasted life and 
misery and shame upon the rigid Christian training of his parents. 
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ard. And all the men of his city shall. stone him with stones. 
that he die.” The only thing left is to send him to the “ reform 
schoo],” that late invention made necessary by the prevalence 
of this reereance to the God-ordained method of family rule, 
I have not spoken of the method by which household discipline 
and obedience are to be maintained. I do not endorse Mrs, 
Montagu’s process (any more thar the jury that has adjudged 
her guilty of @time), but recognize the latitude and longitude 
of the ways open to every faithful and loving parent, whereby 
the end sought for may be thoroughly accomplished, to the 
highest good of both the parent and child. I aver that the 
parent who allows the child to grow up without “ breaking its 
will” (in the sense commonly attached to that phrase by most 
sensible persons) is guilty of positive cruelty to the child, in- 
jures the community into which it is sent, and fails in a sacred 
duty to both God and man, 


It is very evident that that man’s parents did not 
break Ais will when he was a child, whether they held 
the views that now control their son, or were inclined to 
the view that he denounces in the case of the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, ‘‘as damnable doctrine, mis- 
chievous and pernicious,” and,thereby forfeited “ all 
right to that name ”—of parent, The essential errors of 
this Massachusetts man would seém to be shown in the 
editorial statement of the case preceding his letter. The 
real question at issue is whether a child’s will should be 
trained, or broken ; not whether discipline and punish- 
ment have their place in a system of wise training. If 
the Massachusetts man would read the chapter on 
“Training versus Breaking,” in Hammond’s work on 
“ Dog Training,” he might gain an understanding of the 
radical distinction between these terms which he thus 
far ignores. With a child, as with a dog, there is a place 
for wise punishment in the process of training, but pun- 
ishment is properly a penalty attached to a choice; 
sheer force exercised for the compelling of action against 
choice is not proper punishment, and it has no place in 
the right training of & child, or ofa dog. No one of the 
Bible passages quoted above justifies any attempt at the 
breaking of a child’s will; and the breaking of a child’s 
will “in the sense commonly attached to that phrase by 
most sensible persons” is contrary to the plain teachings 
of the Bible, and is at variance with the sound principles 
of child-training recognized by the best practical educa- 
tors in the world of to-day. The fact that such a letter 
as that of the Massachusetts man above given can -be 
written in its advocacy, proves the necessity of yet more 
plain teaching on the subject. 








FIRSTFRUITS. 
BY THE REV. ISAAC 0. RANKIN. 


Listen! The earliest bluebird sings again 
His prophecy of spring above the snows; 
And in our heart already summer glows. 


So the first violet in a sunny nook, 
Lifting its face in April’s frosty hours, 
Tells of the coming sisterhood of flowers. 


And when the Easter bells from tower to tower 
Proclaim Christ risen, still our faith replies, 
“Since he is risen, we shall also rise.’’ 


The winter of our sorrow passes by ; 
The springtime of our hope is drawing near. 
*Listen! His message in the bells is clear. 


Newark, N. J. 





THE SIDON SARCOPHAGI. 
BY THE REV. W. K. EDDY. 


From the time of Job the tombs of the East have been 
ransacked for hidden treasure. Robbers have rifled 
every accessible sarcophagus. With equal avidity, but 
nobler aim, archwology stands over the lands where the 
civilization of Assyria, Egypt, and Pheenicia lie buried, 
looking for treasures of art and history. Of these three 
lands Phanicia has hitherto contributed the least, as if 
its desire was expressed in the words of the Sidonian 
King Eshmunazer: “‘ May no royal race, may no man, 
open my funeral couch, and may they not seek after 








laying aside the reasoning, coaxing, and instead of taking off 
his shoes while he kicked, scratched, and bit, saying calmly, 
“I give you so long [plenty of time] to take off your shoes, or 
I shall whip you till you do it,” andthendoingit? Is not that 
breaking the will? and is it the right or wrong, the better or 
worse, way? Please enlighten and oblige an earnest inquirer. 
See Proverbs 29 : 15-17 and 23: 13. I have seriously thought 
if Deuteronomy 21 : 18-21 were still the law, it might be good 
for both parents end children. 


It would seem evident that both that boy and his 
mother (real or adopted) had badly trained wills, and 


On the contrary, the bitterest tears that haye ever scalded the 
cheeks of parents over way ward sons have been caused by the sad 
reflection that they failed in trae Christian parental discipline. 
| Here, for instance, is your child: young? yes, very young it 
| may be; you order it to do your bidding ; it says, in opposition 
to your will, “I won’t!’”? What are you going to do about it? 
| You say, I must not coerce my child; I must not break its 
| spirit. I must wait for kindness, and reason, and sense, to hold 
| their sway. In process of time you change your mind. You 

cannot take your child to the magistrates (as provided in the 

Jewish code), and say to them: “ This our son is stubborn and 
| rebellious; he will not obey our voice; a glutton and a drunk- 





treasures; for no one has hidden treasures here.” 

Five years ago a member of the Sidon Church, while 
quarrying for stone in an open field about a mile from 
the city, found a square shaft about forty feet deep, with 
four doors opening into as many chambers, hewn from 
the solid rock. Being the first foreignet to enter these 
rooms, I was delighted to find in them a number of 
sarcophagi of pure Grecian marble,—not buried by rub- 
bish nor discolored by earth, but placed as if in a museum, 
The account which I wrote of this discovery appeared 
in The London Times, and aroused the Turkish Govern- 
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ment to send H. E. Hamdi Bey, the curator of the Im- 
perial Museum, to Sidon, who opened an adjoining shaft, 
and took all that was found to Constantinople, where 
they have lately been opened to public view. These 
seventeen sarcophagi differ in size, style of art, and 
beauty of workmanship. The two most magnificent are 
masterpieces of Greek art, and are unsurpassed by any- 
thing yet found in their costliness and exquisite delicacy 
of sculpture. One has been called the “ Alexander 
tomb;” the other, “The Weepers.” Of this M. Perrot 
said, “ Its worth a journey from any part of the world 
to see.” 

One-huge mausoleum resembles those found in Lycia; 
another, in its Assyrian type:, reminds me of the tomb 
ascribed to Ashur-ban-apal. The only one with any 
writing upon it is of Egyptian stone and shape, and the 
hieroglyphic inscription tells that it first held the body 
of an Egyptian general. The later Phenician writing 
shows that Tibnit, king of Sidon, lay within. The body 
was immersed in an unguent, and, without embalming 
or wrap, the flesh was rosy, full, and soft, after the lapse 
of over two thousand years. 

Some plainer marble sarcophagi, and some of anthro- 
poid shape, complete the number. 

Naturally the questions arise, Who were lajd in these 
costly tombs? Who was this King Tibnit? 

The question of the probable date of this king is linked 
with the theories as to the age of the famous tomb of 
Eshmunazer, now in the Louvre; for the two kings bore 
the relationship of father ‘and son. Because of the 
Pheenician upon these coffins, most authorities have 
placed them as somewhere between 450 and 350 B.C., 
since it has been supposed that a native Pheenician 
king could not have reigned later than the latter date. 
My reasons for assigning a much later date I will divide 
in two classes : 

1. Those derived from a study-of the necropolis 
itself. All authorities agree that the Alexander tomb 
clearly represents that king at war with the Persians, 
and therefore not earlier than 325 B.C. Was King 
Tibnit buried before or after that date ? 

All the sarcophagi at .the base of shaft Number 1 
have been rifled, either by moving aside the lids or 
breaking a hole in the end, Those at the base of Num- 
ber 2 had never been opened, as the shaft filled with 
massive masonry, the bronze candelebra, and the gold 
chain and golden ornaments in the tombs, proved, as 
well as the hermetically sealed casket shows. The close 
proximity of the two shafts makes it improbable that 
workmen could have excavated one -without knowing 
of the other. Is it not, then, a fair conclusion, that 
the workmen of shaft Number 2 pillaged the neighbor- 
ing tombs when they concealed egrefully the one they 
dug? Any weight this argument may have leads us to 
place Tibnit’s sepulture later than 300 B.C. ; for it is the 
shaft leading to his tomb that was untouched. Again, 
when, except during the conquest of Egypt by Alexan- 
der, or during the reign of the Ptolemies, could such a 
sacrilegious act as the desecration and exportation of an 
Egyptian sarcophagus have been possible ? 

2. The second class of data is taken from sources other 
than the tombs themselves. 

At what period can we place the reign of three Phe- 
nician kings,—Eshmunazer I., Tibnit, and Eshmunazer 
II., who reigned fourteen years? . Possibly we may yet 
have to add a fourth,—Tibnit IT. 

From 374-362 B.C., Strato was king of Sidon. Then in 
351 B.C. this city was completely destroyed by Ochus, 
king of Persia; and, because of its rebellion, it was 
hated by the Persians, and not likely to have received 
the favor of autonomy in the interval before the appear- 
ance of Alexander in 332 B.C. 

Most of the autonomous coins of Sidon and Tyre are 
of the time after Alexander, and some of them are 
stamped with Phenician characters, and there is no 
doubt as to their dates. In the inscription upon Esh- 
munazer’s tomb there is mention of his control over 
“ample corn lands which are at the foot of Dan.” It is 
from this district that I have brought scores of silver 
coins of Tyre, having the monogram of that city upon 
them, and yet bearing the head of Ptolemy upon them, 
showing that the city acknowledged the suzerainty of 
those kings. Again, we find several Phoenician inscrip- 
tions whose dates are undisputed ; and they are after the 
death of Alexander. 

The last argument I shall adduce is that from the use 
of the title “ Lord of Kings” upon the tombs of Esh- 
munazer, This has been referred generally to some 
Persian king; but M. Clermont Ganneau, in his Recueil 
@ Archéologie Orientale, gives reasons for regarding it as 
Teferring to one of the Ptolemies. These I condense and 





present. This title is used identically in the following 
Pheenician inscriptions : 

(1.) Lapithensis of the time of Ptolemy Soter. 
(2.) Odaliensis of the period of the Seleucide. 
(3.) An inscription from Umm el-Awamid, near Tyre. 

(4) A recently discovered stone, found at Ma’sdb, 

between Tyre and Acre. 

The presumption is that all alike are of the same 

period, and this is increased by noting that this Pheni- 

cian title is “ the literal translation of the official formula 

used by the Ptolemies, and as such known to us from 

Greekgmscriptions.” 

Nu r 8 had two dates, one of them being the year 
148 of the people of Tyre. The other date was obscure, 
owing to the broken stone; but the proposed restoration, 
180, has been proved correct. The usual date of coins 
and inscriptions is from 312 B.C., and thus this inscrip- 
tion was dated 132 B.C., and the beginning of the Tyrian 
era was 275-274 B.C. 

Number 4 had also two dates, and, fortunately, both 
distinct. “In the year 26 of Ptolemy, Lord of Kings, 
the illustrious Euergetes, ... 53d year of the people of 
Tyre.” The twenty-sixth year of this Ptolemy was 221 
B.C., which proved conclusively what had been before 
doubtful. 

I admit that no one of these arguments is conclusive 
of itself, but all combined make the probability a strong 
one that the date of King Tibnit was after the conquests 
of Alexander. 

M. Ganneau adds, with reference to these tombs: 
“ Among these may possibly be found that of Philocles, 
son of Apollodorus, the general of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who became king of the Sidonians after having, 
according to my conjecture, married the reigning queen 
Amastoreth, widow of Tibnit and mother of Eshmuna- 
zer II., at the death of the latter, who left no issue. 
This event took place, according to my reckoning, about 
the year 275 B.C.” 

I will merely mention, though with little bearing upon 
the subject, that I have seen a Greek tombstone dug up 
in Sidon with the name of an Apollodorus upon it. To 
‘the south-east of Sidon, at a distance of about eighteen 
miles, there is a hamlet now called by the natives Kefr 
Tibnit. 4 

Sidon, Palestine. 





STONES ROLLED AWAY. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


A cave gouged out of the limestone rock; its outer 
entfance open to the sky; its inner entrance leading to 
a gloomy chamber, off which slight passages led to 
places where shelves of rock were roughly hewn. Ina 
groove beside this inner entrance, a huge circular stone. 
And when this huge stone was rolled along its groove 
until it stood against the inner entrance, it blocked that 
entrance, and so shut the tomb. 

It was in such a cave-tomb they buried Him. 

But they were forced to do it very hurriedly. 

It was three o’clock on Friday afternoon he died. The 
next day was the Sabbath, during which no sepulture 
was lawful. And the sacred time began on that same 
Friday afternoon, about six o’clock, as we should reckon 
time, when the sun sank behind the western hills, 

So there were but three hours in which to compass the 
entire burial. And these three hours were much cut 
into, for many formalities must be gone through with 
before he could be so much as taken from the cross. He 
had died as a public criminal. He had died by the edict 
of the Roman governor. His body was therefore in the 
grasp of the Roman government. No one might touch 
the body until, on satisfactory proof, the Roman governor 
had certified his death, and given permission for his 
body’s burial. After the death, then, a good deal of time 
must be consumed in attending to these necessary for- 
malities, Indeed, it was hard on toward evening, and 
so even dangerously close to the sacred time, before 
Pilate, marveling that he was so soon dead, and having 
got report of the death from the centurion who had 
charge of the crucifixion, gave the gashed corpse into 
the custody of the dead man’s friends. 

So at last they were allowed to take down the body 
from the cross. They bore it tenderly to the new tomb 
hard by. There they prepared it as thoroughly as they 
might in the scant time. They washed the hands 
and feet, and thorn-pierced head and cloven side. 
Joseph of Arimathea was present with, his clean linen 
cloths. Nicodemus was also there with his mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pounds in 





weight. So they bound the body in the clean linen; 
within its folds they placed the spices, as the manner of 


the Jews is to bury. About the wounded head they 
wrapped a napkin, They bore the dead body through 
the tomb’s inner entrance. They disposed it on a rocky 
shelf. And, rolling the great stone against the entrance, 
the burial was accomplished. So Joseph and Nicodemus, 
and others who had assisted, went away with a great 
sorrow in their heart, and with their hopes like flowers 
pierced in root and stem and leaf and petal with the frost. 
But the women lingered. 

And Mary Magdalene was there, end Mary the mother 
of Joses, sitting over against the sepulcher. And the 
women that had come with him out of Galilee followed 
after, and beheld the tomb, and how the body was laid. 
But a real love is always painstaking, even of slight 
things. Would you find testof the depth and genuine- 
ness of your love for Christ? I can furnish you such 
test. It does not consist in an introspective analysis of 
your emotions ; it does not consist in being on transfig- 
uration mountains, and in dreamy and unvigorous sitting 
and singing yourself away to everlasting bliss. But the 
test of real love is something more rigorous, and belong- 
ing-to-every-day, and practical. The test of real love is 
found here: That you do not pick and choose your ser- 
vice for Christ; that you go on to what you think would 
please him, even to the farthest margins and slightest 
fringes of it; that your love counts nothing slight that 
you can do for him; that to the utmost limit you will 
keep his commandments, 

You are a Christian, you say, but a secret Christian. 
But here is his command for public confession. You 
count it a slight thing, and hesitate about it. But a real 
love will not hesitate about a slight thing for the object 
of its love. 

You are a Christian in the main trend of your pur- 
pose and life; but there are about you little infelicities 
of temper, negligences, failings in Christly courtesy. 
You say these are slight things, and let them go. But 
a real love will be anxious to care even for the slight 
things the loved one desires. The test of love is that it 
is anxious and painstaking about little things. 

See how this comes out in the narrative. The sepul- 
ture of the dead Christ was accomplished, but hurriedly, 
as I have been explaining; and the true love for Jesus 
in the hearts of these women could not rest satisfied with 
such hurried sepulture. Exactly must the cerements be 
wound, and folded smoothly to the last touch, and pre- 
cisely must the embalming spices be arranged. The last 
and least thing that love could prompt must receive 
painstaking attention. What could not be done in the 
hurried burial on that Friday shall be done, and shall 
immediately be done, after the sacred Jewish time is 
passed. 

So through that Sabbath, which is our Saturday, the 
women wait. But all the time their loving thoughts are 
haunting the sepulcher. The sun shines, the birds sing, 
the flowers blossom, through that strange day in which 
the Lord of lifg is for our sakes tasting death,—his spirit 
in Paradise, his dead body in the tomb. 

But at last the laggard hours are done. The sun of 
that Saturday has toiled through the heavens, has sunk 
behind the western hills, and now he is ushering in the 
mightiest day the world, in the long courses of its his- 
tory, has ever seen. 

And with the first breaking of the dawn the loving 
women are alert to render the dead Christ the last ser- 
vice of their love. 

In the dim light of the earliest morning they are start- 
ing for the tomb, in which lie buried the remains of the 
object of their love. 

But as they go, laden with their additional balming 
spices, and planning how with deft and exquisite care 
they can satisfy the utmost behest of their exacting love, 
a difficulty confronts them. 

That mighty stone blocking the tomb’s entrance, 
which was rolled before it on that Friday night,—how 
can their poor woman’s strength make way with that? 

And so they ask each other, as they hasten on, 
“ Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulcher?”’ ; 

But, will you notice specially, even such obstacle does 
not stop them. They do not say, “‘ With such an ob- 
stacle in our way our errand is entirely useless; let us 
refuse to attempt the impossible; let us cease this wast- 
ing of ourtime.” No; though the obstacle is apparently 
insurmountable, and they must be still anxiously asking 
“Who shall roll us away the stone?” they go on in the 
way of faith and love. . 

And now attempted description is even irreverent, and 
must altogether fail. 

He whom death seemed to vanquish is really death’s 











Master. Laying down his life of his own will, and for 
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our sakes, he of his own will takes it up again. There, 
in that tomb, he burst the bonds of death and opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers. And to be his 
retinue celestial ones rejoice. And behold! there wasa 
great earthquake; for an angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and 
sat upon it. His appearance was as lightning, and his 
garments white as snow; and for fear of him the 
watchers did quake and became as dead men. 

And when the loving women reached the tomb, and 
looked, lo! the stone was rolled away; for it was very 
great. 

And the teaching for us? This,—stones rolled away, 
obstacles vanquished for us in the presence of a sincere 
attempt. ‘ 

Ab, if we would believe it more; if, notwithstanding 
difficulty and obstacle, we would yet, for our Lord’s sake, 
goon in love and faith, how often should we find ob- 
stacles removed! And not that only, but some great 
celestial brightness waiting for us,—the risen Christ in- 
stead of the dead and helpless Christ. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





IN HOPE. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


They need not fear 
When death draws near, 
Who unto Christ are wed. 
Sinus, sighs, and tears, 
Cares, pains, and years, 
Will all to Him have fled. 


Then be not sad, 
Dear heart, but glad 

That His shall be thy bed. 
See, what sweet grace 
Shines from his face, 

Who lives, yet once was dead! 


Go thou to gloom 
Awhile, of tomb, 
Poor flesh! But, soul! away 
To His embrace, 
To thine own place,— 
Life, love, and glorious day. 


Plainfield, N. J. 





EASTER IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 
BY MRS, ISABELLA LEYBURN RITNER. 


There is perhaps no ecclesiastical body in the world 
that abounds more in “ feasts,” ‘‘ fasts,” or “ saints’ 
days,” than does the Greek Church. Almost every day 
in the year is a “holy day,” and such are termed the 
“minor” and “ greater festivals.” Of these latter there 
are eighty-five, all of which are celebrated with more or 
less pomp, splendor, ceremony, feasting, fasting, or 
prayer, as the occasion seems to demand. 

The most celebrated of these feasts is Raster, with its 
carnival, fast, and Easter rejoicing. The carnival, or, 
as the Greeks say, apokreas, which means, literally, “ from 
meat,” is the term applied to the “two weeks,” em- 
bracing three Sabbath days, immediately preceding the 
forty days’ fast of Lent. But, unlike the quiet, subdued 
religious preparation seemingly so appropriate for the 
Lenten season, this apokreas in Greece is a time of riot- 


ous living; it is as though they tried to take their fill of | 


folly and food before the days of fasting and prayer begin. 
The streets are filled each day with masqueraders, some 
in gorgeous attire, others in rags and tatters; some 
decked in the fresh skin of hogs, and many so filled with 
wine that the inner as well as the outer man seems to 
partake of this nature. Some ride on donkeys or mules, 


a few in carriages, but most are on foot; some engage | 
in reveling, shouts, and laughter; and terrific music, | 
from most inharmonious instruments and uncultivated | 


voices, rends the air; while, in grotesque satire, many 
parade, in slow and measured tread, this way of folly. 
At night, bonfires are kindled along the principal 
streets, surrounded by groups of men and boys in mas- 
querade costumes, the wine-shops open with music 


which serves to attract a crowd, and the reveling is con- | 


tinued until 5 A. M., when a symposium is indulged in, 
and the semi-intoxicated participants sleep a few hours, 
only to refresh themselves sufficiently tu repeat the fol- 
lies of the previous day. Those engaged in these festivi- 
ties are largely men and boys, but young women often 


go out in masquerade, generally during the day, and 


in carriages. 

The grand winding up of the whole is the Sabbath day 
immediately preceding the forty days’ fast, or Lenten 
season. 


All during Lent the bells on the churches toll every 





morning “ for the death of Christ,” and there are always 
some additional devotional exercises each day. Thurs- 
day, before Easter Sunday, begins the special services. 
On that evening “ The Twelve Gospels” are read in each 
of the churches, which, being interpreted, means that all 
relating to Christ’s death in the four Gospels is arranged 
in twelve lessons, called “‘The Twelve Evangaleans,” 
and are read that night. 

On the afternoon of Good Friday the churches are 
‘thrown open, and we, as Americans, were much inter- 
ested in going from one to another. In each church 
there was a picture of the Saviour as he was take, from 
the cross, laid in state on a handsomely ornament bier. 
An open Bible, embossed with silver and gold, was laid 
at the feet, and the whole was decorated with bright- 
colored flowers, while long wax tapers burned at the 
head and foot. Many persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were coming and going at all the different churches. 
The object seemed to be to worship this picture, as all 
crogsed themselves reverently before it, and kissed both 
the Bible and the picture. Just outside of the door of 
every church, and also within the churches, were tables 
filled with wax tapers of various sizes for sale, and being 
sold all the time. Then, too, there'were large baskets 
of flowers which the priests were selling in small bunches, 
We could not help thinking that the house of God seemed 
literally a “house of merchandise.” Yet probably no 
more than is the case in many of our American churches, 
where lectures, fairs, and even festivals, are held within 
their sacred. walls. 

Friday there were services in every church. We 
Americans went that night to the Russian Church in 
Athens, the crowd there being not so large and the music 
very fine, while in the Greek churches the singing is 
usually execrable, The bishops, four or five in number, 
were arrayed, on this occasion, in their handsome black 
velvet robes, trimmed with silver ribbons; and the arch- 
bishop had on his head a miter sparkling with diamonds. 
They all came out and stood around the bier, turning 
their backs to the people. At the head and foot of the 
bier were burning large wax tapers, and each worshiper 
in the church held a lighted taper in his hand. 

The service was read by the archbishop and bishops, 
alternating in ancienteGreek and Russian, or finely 
chanted by the choir in the gallery. The bishops, with 
their silver censors of burning incense, were bowing and 
making many genuflexions to one another, to the bier, 
and to the pictures hanging around. Once during the 
service the bier was taken up and carried by two bishops 
on their shoulders around the church, the people follow- 
ing with their burning tapers, and brought in and daid 
in state as before. 

Finally it was taken out and borne in procession 
through some of their principal streets, the people with 
lighted tapers, and the bishops and priests attending, 
with all the paraphernalia of the usual Greek funeral, 
except that they all cry, as they pass along the streets, 
“Lord, have mercy!” ‘Lord, have mercy!” though 
not in a very reverential manner, as boys in front run 
and jump and play leap-frog while crying out these 
solemn words, 

On Saturday night, at midnight, “the resurrection” 
was celebrated. The Metropolitan Church was the 
place af attraction, as the royal family were to worship 

there. At 11 P. M. the doors were opened, and the 
| services began. At twelve, the archbishop, attended by 
| train of other bishops and priests, walked down the 
aisle, burning incense and chanting, and ont of the door 
| to a large platform, which had been erected for the pur- 
| pose, and were there met by the king and queen and 
others of the court. After a short service, the archbishop 
turned to the queen, and from his lighted taper lit hers, 
saying, “Christ is risen;” to which she made the reply, 
“He is risen indeed.” So from one to another: until 
| every taper is burning, and every voice announcing the 
|“ glad tidings.” The works blaze forth on all sides; the 
Acropolis and other ruins are beautifully illuminated; 
groups of men, women, and children, each bearing his 
lighted taper, are formed; tie church bells are, rung, 
cannon fired, music played, and the whole city becomes, 
|in the midst of midnight darkness, one blaze of light 
and joy,—a strikingly beautiful type of the Christian’s 
life in a dark world of sin, if each would carry his 
lighted taper and call out the glad tidings of a risen 
Saviour. 

Sabbath morning, Easter Sunday, is the one day of 








on the earth as the Greeks, when lo! of the fifty-two 
Sundays this one alone is observed as a day of rest ! j 
One of the happiest things about the Greek Easter is 
that it is a time of general “making up” of all quarrels 
or feuds. Every man will shake hands with his neigh- 
bor then, even though it be his deadliest enemy, saying, 
“Christ is risen.” And the answer will be returned, 
“ He is risen indeed.” However, the quarrel may be re- 
newed the next day, and kept up another twelve-month. 
Such is the vacillating character of eur modern Greek. 

The more thoughtful reader may ask, Do’ al) Greeks 
take part in the follies of this occasion? To which 
reply must be made, Most certainly not. There are 
many of the older and more sedate who never partici- 
pate in such absurdities and excesses, while some of the 
more sensible and devout heartily disapprove of and 
condemm them. Yet not much is being done by the 
Greek Church to counteract, and still less to prevent, 
such an admixture of religion and folly. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





BIBLE-CLASS ALUMNI. 


BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR. 


“So thig is a meeting of your Bible-class alumni,” 
was once said. And the name, albeit applied in jest, 
seemed most aptly to describe a certain class who stop 
their active membership in our Sunday-schools. 

Every teacher whose work lies among the older schol- 
ars, particularly amongst those who are growing from 
elderly boys to young men, realizes that each year, try 
as she will, work as she will, pray as she will, some seem 
bound to slip away from the class. 

The reasons they give are various, and often instruc- 
tive to one who is on the lookout fér any instruction 
likely to be helpful. Many are sent to distant schools 
or colleges, or enter-business in other cities; others adopt 
professions requiring much study; others enter mercan- 
tile life, and the week of hard work finds the young man 
disinclined on Sunday morning for an earlier, and often 
solitary, breakfast, for the sake of spending an hour in 
Bible study; while others—and these are by far the most 
difficult with whom to deal—fancy themselves too old for 
Sunday-school, even when dignified with the more im- 
posing title of Bible-class.: 

A small—alas, how small !—number enter as teachers in 
the school where they were so long taught, or become 
faithful workers in some of the missions connected with 
the church. But these, the joy of a teacher’s heart, and 
the crown of her work, have no part in this present 
article, which deals entirely with those first mentioned. 
Many of these young fellows left the class unconverted; 
many are from worldly homes, where they are encour- 
aged to take part in all fashionable amusements, and, if 
left to themselves, will drift upon the rocks, and perhaps 
come to shipwreck, 

Does any responsibility rest upon the teacher when 
the scholars have left the class? To my mind, it most 
assuredly does, The ways of meeting this responsibility 
are numerous, and must, of course, vary with different 
circumstances; but some suggestions are offered here 
which are not merely fancy sketches, but which have 
been tried and found good. 

To those who are at a distance, letters can be written, 
with a few earnest words and a little tract, which might 
have been spoken to deaf ears, but which will be eagerly 
read -by one who is feeling the first throbs of home- 
'stckness, 

To those living in the same city, an invitation can be 
sent to dine with you, or to tea Sunday night, it being 
an understood thing that church follows as a matter of 
course; and during such times opportunities are sure to 
occur for a word in season, if one is asking to be directed. 

A yearly reunion of the Bible-class and the alumni, as 
I call these whilom members, to which the rector of the 
church ‘and the superintendent of the Sunday-school are 
always invited, has been found most pleasant and effec- 


| tive, the young fellows often giving up some engagement 


to be present. Reports are then read from a boys’ club 
in which all are interested, a treasurer for this work is 
elected, simple refreshments are served, some of them 
bring their banjos, and the evening passes quickly away. 

But, while all this stréngthens your hold upon them, 
and convinces them of your personal interest and affec- 
tion, it would be useless to content one’s self with that; 
fur what profits it if Bibles are still neglected, and the 





“rest” in that land. Shops are closed, business of all 
kinds suspended, even the market, and but few are seen 
on the streets. An American traveling in Europe, hap- 
pening to be in Athens‘on this particular Sunday, wrote 
| home that there was not such a Sunday-keeping people 


} 








study of them looked upon as quite finished ? 

Many of these alumni would come to a week-night 
| class at your own home, who wohld not attend a Sunday 
| class in the old school; many of them would glafly 
accept an opportunity for meeting once more for study 
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with you. The same lesson you taught on Sunday can 
be taught quite as well on Monday, perhaps with added 
earnestness and a new experience of its truths. 

But, you say,-this means trouble! 

Trouble? Not a bit of it, if you care for your scholars, 

And it means work! ; 

Of course, it means work. But is not anything worth 
the having worth the working for? 

And the results? 

Results? Ah, how that request for results meets the 
Christian worker at every step, and how difficult they 
are tosum up! It does not seem much to meet the glad 
smile and the hearty greeting of an old scholar, neither 
does it seem much to notice how confidently they count 
upon your interest in all that concerns them, and how 
freely and frankly they talk with you of their personal 
affairs. ° 

Perhaps it dges not even seem much when one of them, 
over whom you have prayed for years, and who left your 
class apparently untouched, falteringly speaks of his 
awakened interest in his Saviour, confessing that only 
to his old teacher could he speak unreservedly upon this 
matter, 

It certainly is not much in point of numbers when 
three or four young fellows meet upon a week night for 
an hour’s study of their Bibles, bringing their doubts 
and difficulties to be talked over. 

And yet these are fragments of a great whole, whose 
far-reaching results we are utterly unable to grasp. 

One thing we can make sure of. It does reach those 
who otherwise might never be reached, because you are 
the only one who could do it, and it is well worth a trial. 

The proof can only be gained by trying it; so try it, 
fellow-teacher, and see for yourself. 

Baltimore, Md. 





ANEAR. 
BY EDITH H. KINNEY. 


Not clearer to God calls the lark, 
From morning’s golden spaces, 

Than the cricket, that haunts the dark 
With the ery of lonely places. 


The star is not nearer to God, 
In the height of his mystic blue, 

Than the primrose that lights the sod, 
Low-shining the meadow-mists through. 


Schaghticoke, N. Y. 





GRACE AND “ THE GRACES.” 


BY THE REV. G. F. GREENE, 


Socrates was wont to say to his disciples, “ Sacrifice to 
the graces.” It was the highest precept of pagan phi- 
losophy. Lord Chesterfield in his famous letters to his 
son continually urges the latter to cultivate the graces. 
Chesterfield’s aim did not extend into the spiritual 
sphere ; his desire was only that his son should become 
a graceful, attractive, and popular man of the world. 
It is interesting to know what he meant by the graces. 
In one of his letters he gives a list of them. Here they 
are: The ability to speak one’s language correctly, an 
agreeable elocution, a distinguished politeness of man- 
ners, graceful motions, neatness of person, and good 
taste in dress. 

How much loftier the aims of the Apostle Peter when 
he urges his Christian readers to “grow in grace’! 
Human instruction strikes no deeper than the surface of 
character. The lessons of God’s Word go to its center. 
The graces of Chesterfield, while the outfit of a gentle- 
man, and of importance as far as they go, need be only 
surface polish: The “grace” of Peter’s epistle is the 
soul of Christian character. Baa as the greater includes 
the less, Christian grace ideally covers not only every 
strictly moral and spiritual quality, but also every sec- 
ondary virtue. Christianity means complétion. A per- 
fect Christian would be a saint,—and a gentleman, too. 
He would have the qualities Chesterfield commends,— 
sanctified by the faith of Paul, the lovableness of John, 
the moral energy of Peter. Christ, the ideal man, is a 
perfect embodiment of grace; and truly, as Dekker, an 
old English dramatist, quaintly says, ‘Christ was the 
first gentleman.” That word “grace” to the Christian 
is of infinite scope. It includes everything admirable 
and lovely in character. 

An inference from the foregoing is that growth in 
grace is no partial or one-sided development. It is 
growth in faith, hope, love, self-control, courage, zeal, 
resignation, meekness,——of course. But it is also growth 
in liberality, courtesy, good temper, charity of judgment, 

dmtegrity in business relations. The first question for 


every child of God to ask is, “Am I growing?” And 
the second question is, “Is my growth symmetrical?” 
As Guthrie somewhere says, ‘‘ The finest specimen of a 
Christian is he in whom all the graces, like the strings 
of an angel’s harp, are in the most perfect harmony.” 
To grow in grace is to “grow into a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
When this evolution is complete, nothing remains to be 
added. 

How all purely human rules relating to character- 
building dwindle in comparison with the principles of 
“the Book ’’! 


Cranford, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_—~—__——_ 


THE MISSION OF A LILY. 
BY MARION THORNE. 


“Ts that all she give ye?” said Dick. 

“ Nothin’ but an ol’ flower! . Ho! ho!” shouted Tom, 

And then they both rushed out pell-mell, to play 
“shinny” with the other boys of Plum Alley. 

Nora stood looking at the ‘ol’ flower.” It was a lily, 
which her teacher had brought as a birthday gift; for 
this was Nora’s twelfth birthday. Nobody had ever 
given her a birthday present before. Nobody had ever 
thought of such athing. Birthdays were not much con- 
sidered in Plum Alley. 

So the child was pleased, and yet she was vaguely dis- 
satisfied too. To have a present was very nice; but for 
the present to be a plant, a plant without even a single 
blossom, too, was somehow a little disappointing. 

Nora looked at her mother. Her mother was pasting 
paper bags. She pasted a thousand aday. Thit was 
the way she supported her children. 

‘‘Mother,” said Nora, “I tHink it was real nice of 
Miss Coyle to bring me this flower,—don’t you? ” 

The mother glanced slightingly at the plant. 

“’Twas nice of her to remember your birthday, but I 
think she might ’a’ picked out somethin’ better’n that 
for ye. You need shoes ’n’ a dress,” 

Nora said no more. She carried the lily to her own 
little box of a room, which had one sunny window, and 
nothing else except the narrow cot-bed. She put the 
lily at the window, and watered it every day. How it 
grew! The child, watching it, soon began to love it. 
The boys, not seeing it, forgot all about it. The busy 
mother, working twelve hours a day, forgot it too. One 
day Nora brought it downstairs, and set it on the win- 
dow-sill. 

“Look, mother,” she said, 

A creamy-white blossom, with a heart of gold, rose 
above the green leaves. How it shone out in that little 
bare room! The mother looked and looked. 

“It’s heavenly beautiful,” she said softly, as she 
worked on all the faster to make up for the moment lost. 
Again and again her tired eyes rested upon the white 
blossom, and a new thrill of hope and longing for some- 
thing better and purer seemed to grow in her heart. By 
and by the boys came in. 

“Jimimy, Nora; yer ol’ flower has bloomed,—hain’t 
it?”’ said Tom. ; 

And Dick added: “ Better sell it to the flower-man on 
the avenue. Maybe ye’d git a quarter fer it.” 

But, roughly as they spoke, the child noticed that they 
both stopped to look at it; and when they had gazed 
into its golden heart, they mocked at it no more. 

A little later, a crowd of rough boys gathered outside 
the window to see “our Easter flower,” of which the 
boys had told. 

“ Mother,” said Nora that evening, “ when is Easter?” 

“T dunno. What time do I have to know,about 
Easter, or anything else but hard work?” she answered, 
bitterly. 

“T guess it’s pretty soon,” said Nora, thoughtfully. 

The next Sunday she said: “ Easter’s in three weeks, 
and O mother! if my lily would only bloom again by 
that tige, I could carry it tothe church. All the girls 
in our class are goin’ to carry lilies.” 

“It’s goin’ to bloom again,” said the mother. “I was 
lookin’ at it just now, ’n’ I’m sure there’s a bud on it.” 

Nora bent over the plant eagerly. + 

“There is! there is!” she exclaimed. 
think it'll be open in three weeks?” 

The mother looked at the flushed cheeks and shining 
eyes, and smiled. 


“Oh! do you 





“I reckon ’twill,” she said, gently. 
Never was a plant watched more eagerly than this was 


for the next three weeks. Not one bud, but two, pushed 
slowly out from the green stalk; and the child’s delight 
was unbounded when, the very day before Easter, both 
slowly unfolded in the sunlight. She almost cried, she 
was so glad. 

“‘Last year I had no flower to carry to church,” she 
said; “now I have this lovely, lovely one,—all my very 
own,” 

That afternoon, as Nora was helpjng her mother in 
her endless task-work, Tom came in, his face white, and 
his eyes big with fear. 

“O mother, Dick’s hurt! they’re bringin’ him home,” 
he said, ‘I run ahead to tell you.” 

The mother dropped her work. 

“Is he dead, Tom?” she whispered. 

“No,” said Tom, wiping his eyes on his jacket sleeve; 
“but he got run over, ’n’ I guess he’s hurt awful.” 
Without a word more the mother made ready a bed, 
and then stood at the door as the ambulance came slowly 
up the alley bringing her boy. They had brought a 
doctor too. Poor Dick gid not look much as he had 
when he went out that day. His round freckled face 
was white and drawn with pain, and his eyes had a 
strange, frightened look. He flung his arms around his 
mother’s neck as she leaned over the bed. 

It was not so bad, after all, as they had feared. He 
was terribly bruised and cut, and his ankle was sprained, 
but no bones were broken, and the mother’s heart was 
relieved and very thankful. But she must work'all the 
harder now to pay the extra expenses that sickness 
brings; and it was Nora who must wait on Dick and try 
to amuse him. He felt decidedly worse the next morn- 
ing. He had never been sick before, and thought no one 
had ever been so stiff and sore, and generally miserable, 
as he was. Nora was at her wits’ end to keep him quiet, 
Finally she brought her lily, and put it on a stand near 
the bed. Dick forgot to fret as he looked at it. It 
seemed to quiet him almost like a living presence. 

‘Leave it there, Nora,” he said. ‘‘Seems to me I 
don’t ache so when I look at it.” 

He lay quiet for a long time, looking at the beautiful, 
silent preachers of peace and purity. 

“ They’]] have ’em in all the churches to-day,” he said, 
more to himself than to Nora. “I wish I could see’em, 
but I needn’t to wish that. They won’t be any finer ’n 
this, ’n’ I’ve got this; ”’ then, with a thoughtfulness most 
unusual in careless Dick, he added : 

“‘ Say, sis, you needn’t stay home with me this after- 
noon. Mother’)l be here, ’n’ I know you don’t want to 
stay home -Easter.” His eyes fell dn the lilies again, 
and he went on: 

“When I look at them, seems ’s if I can most hear the 
big organ ’n’ the singers like I did last Easter, when 
me ’n’ Tom went with you. The lilies’]] talk to me till 
you get back.” 

Poor Nora! As she listened, her bright dream faded, 
—faded, and vanished utterly as Dick stopped speaking. 

She had not been in Miss Coyle’s class a year without 
learning that there are offerings more acceptable to the 
dear Lord than even the fairest and loveliest of Easter 
lilies, But it was hard. She had so longed to carry 
this—the first bit of Heaven’s beauty that she had ever 
possessed—as an Easter offering. She longed, just for 
once, to be like those other girls who always carried 
flowers Easter; and she did want Miss Coyle to see how 
her gift had been cared for and cherished. She stood at 
the head of the bed, where Dick could not see the tears 
that filled her eyes. By and by she slipped softly up to 
her room. When she came down again, there were no 
tears in her eyes, but there was a look in them that some- 
how reminded Dick of the lilies. 

“You go to Sunday-school, child,” her mother said; 
“T’ll see to Dick.” 

So Nora went. The church was beautiful indeed, with 
its palms and lilies; and as the great organ pealed forth 
its triumphant melody, Nora wondered if the heavenly 
music could be sweeter, but through it all there was an 
ache at her heart till after Sunday-school, when she 
stopped to speak to her teacher. 

“ My lily has two lovely blossoms,” she said, shyly ; 
“and I would have brought it to-day, but Dick got hurt 
yesterday, and I couldn’t take the lily away when he 
seemed to want it so much to look at.” 

Miss Coyle was very wise. As she looked into the 
clear blue eyes, and saw the child’s lip tremble, she 
understood it all. She stooped and kivsed the little 
flushed cheek as she said: 

“ Dear, you offered it to the Master just as much as 
if you had brought it here, and I think you pleased 
him best so.” 











Washington, D. C. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3.—The Way of the Righteous... 
2. April 10.—The King in Zion.................. 





3. April 17.—God's Works aNd WF, .............cccccccceceeseseeeerereevee 

(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20,) 
4, April 24.—The Lord miy Shepherd............cccccccccsccseeeeserceeeevenee Psa, 23:14 
5. May 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent................ Paa, 51: 1-13 
6. May 8.—Delight in God’s House 2 





J. May 16.—A Bong OF Praise. cccccccscccccrgeosessoesescoesccccccceveeresescese Psa, 103 : 1-22 
8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 
SIND scniccchdinssinstnatbingesgeilibiaischnectennsciiastden 


9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream.... 

10, June 5.—The Fiery Furnace................. 

Il. June 12,—The Den of LAONG..........0...ccccccecsseseeseesereseee coonsestoce 

12, June 19.—Review. 

13. June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)............++. Psa. 72 : 1-19 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 1, 1892. 


Titte: THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa, 51: 1-13. Memory verses: 10-13.) 


COMMON VERSION, | REVISED VERSION. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm of | For the Chief Musician, A Psalm of 
David, when Nathan the prophet David: when Nathan the prophet 
came unto him, after he had gone came unto him, after he had gone 
in to Bath-sheba, in to Bath-sheba. 


1 Have mercy upon me, 0 God, 1 Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy lovingkindness: | according to thy lovingkind- 
according unto the multitude of | ness : 
thy tender mercies blot out my| According to the nfultitude of 
transgressions, } thy tender mercies blot out 

2 Wash me thoroughly from | my transgressions. 
ming iniquity, and cleanse me; 2 Wash me throughly from 
from my sin. mine iniquity, 

8 For I acknowledge my trans- | And cleanse me from my sin, 
gressions: and my sin is ever be-| 3 For I'acknowledge my trans- 
fore me. gressions : 

4 Against thee, thee only, have And my sin is ever before me. 
Isinned, and done this evilinthy | 4 Against thee, thee only, have 








sight : that thou mightest be justi- I sinned, 
fied when thou speakest, and be| And done that which is evilin 
clear when thou judgest. thy sight: 


5 Behold, I was shapen in ini. | 
quity ; and in sin did my mother | when thou speakest, 
conceive me, And be clear when thou judg- 

6 Behold, thou desirest truth in | est. 
the inward parts: and in the hid- 5 Behold, I was shapen in ini- 


That thou mayest be justified 


den part thou shalt make me to | | quity ; 
know wisdom. | And in sin did my mother con- 
7 Purge me with hyssop, and I | ceive me. 


shall be clean: wash me, and I 

shall be whiter than snow. | 

8 Make me to hear joy and glad- 
| 
| 
| 


6 Behold, thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts : 

And in the hidden part thou 
shalt make me to know wis- 
dom. 

7 Purge me with hyssop, and I 
| shall be clean; 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.: 

8 Make me to hear joy and glad- 
ness; 

That the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice. 

9 Hiaé thy face from my sins, 

And blot out all mine ini- 


ness; that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice. 

9 Hide thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all mine ifliquities, 

10 Create in me aclean heart, O 
God; and renew a right spirit | 
within me. 

11 Cast me not dway from thy | 
presence ; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. } 

12 Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation ; and uphold me | 


with thy free Spirit. | quities. 
13 Then will I teach transgres- | 10 Create *in me a clean heart, 
sors thy ways; and sinners shall O God ; 
be converted unto thee, And renew a right spirit with- 
in me, 
11 Cast me not away from thy 
presence ; 
And take not thy holy spirit 
from me, 
12 Restore unto me the joy of thy 
| salvation : 
| And uphold me with a ‘free 
spirit. 
| 13 Then will I teach transgressors 
thy ways; 


And sinners shall *be con- 
verted unto thee. 
lHeb. know. *%Or, for me *%Or, stedfast *Or, willing Or, return 


The American Revisers would substitute “Spirit” for “‘spirit’’ In 
verse 11, and marg. ¢ for the text in verse 12, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 


every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
— Deut, 26: 11. 


Lesson Topic: Pardon for the Penitent. 


1. Prayers of the Penitent, vs. 1, 2, 7-12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Confessions of the Penitent, vs. 3-6. 
3. Consecration of the Pardoned, v. 13. 
GotpEen Text: Create in meaclean heart, O God; and re- 
new a right spirit within me.—Psa. 51 : 10. 





Darity Home REeapInas: 
M.—Psa. 51 : 1-13. 
T.—Jonah 8 : 1-10. 
W.—Luke 15 : 11-24. 
T.—Luke 18 : 1-14. 


Pardon for the penitent. 
Sincere penitence illustrated. 
Pardon for the penitent. 
Pardon for the penitent. 
F.—Matt. 18: 21-35. Pardoning love illustrated, 
S.—Luke 7 : 36-50. Pardoning love illustrated. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PRAYERS OF THE PENITENT. 
1. For Mercy : 


Hawe mercy tipon me, O God (1). 

Redeem me, and be merciful unto me (Psa. 26: 11). 
Father Abraham, have mercy upon me ‘(Luke 16; 24). 
God, be merciful to me a sinner (Luke 18 : 13), 

li. For Pardon: 

Blot out my transgressions (1). 

Blot out all mine iniquities (Psa. 51 : 9). 

I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy My sey oo. 43 : 25). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (lJohn1: 

ill, For Cleansing: 

Cleanse me from my sin (2). 

I will cleanse them from all their iniquity (Jer. 33 : 8). 

How much more shall the blood of Christ .. . cleanse (Heb. 9 : 14). 
He is faithful and righteous... to cleause us (1 John 1 : 9). 

IV. For Comfort : 

Make me to hear joy and gladness (8). 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo le = 40:1 

They shall be comforted (Matt. 5 F, 4). » 

He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 

V. For Cleanness of Heart : 

Create in me a clean heart, O God (19), 

God is good .. . to such as are pure in pons (Psa. 73 : 1). 
Cleansing the ir bearts by faith (Acts 15 

Ye have purified your souls in your ieoliones (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 
Vi. For Continuance of the Holy Spirit : 

Takenot thy holy spirit from me (11). . 
The spirit of the Lord had departed —w! 7 (1 Sam. 16 ; 14), 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God (Eph. 

Quench not the Spirit (1 Thess. 5 : 20). 

Vil. For Divine Support : 

Uphold me with a free spirit (12). 

The Lord upholdeth the righteous (Psa. 37 : 


am I will bo gee thee with the right hand Vee. 41:10). 
. will hold thine hand, and will keep thee (Isa. 42: 6). 


II, CONFESSIONS OF THE PENITENT. 

1, Wrong Done: 

I acknowledge my transgressions (3). 

I goknowtetans my sin unto thee (Psa. 32 : 5), 

I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight (Luke 15 : 18). 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves (1 John 1 : 8), 
ll. God Assailed : 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (4). 

If any .» . commit a trespass against the Lord (Lev. 6 : 2). 

David said, .. . I have sinned against the Lord (2 Sam. 12 : 13). 
Keep back ‘thy servant also from presumptuous sins (Psa, 19: 13). 
il, Perversity Inherited; 

In sin did my mother conceive me (5). 


Adam ,.. begat a son in his own likeness (Gen. 5 : 3). 
They ZO astray as soon as they be born (Psa. 58 ; 3). 
And were by nature children of wrath (Eph. 2 : 3). 


IV. Requirement Unmet: 
Thow desirest truth in the inward parts (6). 


Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart (Deut. 6: 5). 
What doth the Lord thy God require of thee? (Deut. 10 ; 12.) 
All have sinned, and fall short (Rom. 8:23), | « 


III, CONSECRATION OF THE PARDONED. 

1. Teaching Truth: 

Then will I teach tranegressore thy ways (13), 
Teaching them to observe all things (Matt. 28 : 20). ¢ 
How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10: 14.) 
Teaching every man in all wisdom (Col. 1 : 28), 
Il. Reclaiming Sinners: 

Sinners shall be converted unto thee (13). 
If by any meansI... may save some of them (Rom. 11 : 14). 


That I may by all means save some (1 Cor. 9 : 22). 
He which converteth a sinner... shall save a soul (Jas. 5 : 20). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ According to thy lovingkindness.”” 
ness (1) A glorious fact ; (2) A gracious fountain. 

Verse 2.—‘* Cleanse me from my sin.’”’ (1) Man’s need of cleans- 
ing; (2) God’s method of cleansing.—(1) Sin a defileraent; (2) Salva- 
tion a cleansing. 


God’s loving-kind- 


Verse 4.—** Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.’ (1) Sin in 
man; (2) Sin against God. 

Verse 5.—‘ Behold, I was —— in iniquity.” (1) An iniquitous 
ancestry; (2) An evil proge 

Verse 6,—‘* Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” (1) God’s 
desire toward man ; (2) Man’s response toward 

Verse 7.—* Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” (1) De- 


(3) Purity ndictpanee. 


filement recognized ; (2) Cleansing sought : 
Ve (1) Man’s evil record ; 


rse 9.—** Blot out all mine iniquities,”’ 

(2) God's obliterating grace. 
Verse 10.—‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God." (1) An evil heart 
ssessed; (2) A clean heart created.—(1) Heart defilement; (2) 
eart cleansing. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE CLEANSED HEART. 
Seeks God (2 Chron. 11 : 16; Jer. 29 : 13). 
Rests on God (Psa. 57:7; 112: 7). 
Rejoices in God (1 Sam. 2:1; Zech. 10 : 7). 
Is perfect before God (1 Kings & : 61; Psa. 101 ; 2), 
Is single and sincere (Acts 2 : 46; Heb. 10 : 22), 
Is wholly the Lord’s (Psa. 9 : 2 ; 119 : 10, 69, 145). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Avtuor.—The title of the psalm ascribes it to David, 
giving as the occasion the facts recorded in 2 Samuel 11: 
2to12: 15, The contents of the psalm are quite in accordance 
with this statement in the title. The main objections urged 
against the correctness of the title are these: Verse 4 speaks 
of sinning only against God; and verse 18, of building the 
walls of Jerusalem. But the former objection rests off a false 
view of the nature of sin; and the latter has no weight, 
except on an exclusively literal interpretation of the verse. 
No plaugible reason can be urged in favor of any other 
author. 

Hisroricat CrrcuMsTANCES.—David had sinned, first, in 
committing adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, a faithful soldier, who was absent at the siege of 


how to carry out. After the usual period of mourning for, 
Uriah, Bathsheba became the wife of David, and bore him a; 
child. Apparently about a year after this double crime, 
David was visited by Nathan, who spoke a parable, convict- 
ing the king out of his own mouth, and then predicting 


judgments, which soon fell upon him, The psalm was writ- 


ten after this visit of Nathan. 

Date.—According to the usual chronology, about B.C. 1034. 
OvuTLiINE.—A prayer for forgiveness (vs. 1, 2); an ac- 
knowledgment of sin as against God (vs. 3, 4); a confession 
of native depravity, as contrasted with God’s requirements 
(vs. 5, 6); a prayer for pardon which will purify, expressed 
in figurative and literal terins (vs. 7-10), culminating in a 
petition for God’s presence and power (vs. 11, 12). The 
results of pardoning grace are set forth in verse 13, which 
begins the second part of the psalm, indicating the promises 
of new obedience on the part of the penitent. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


According to the title of this psalm it was written by David 

after receiving Nathan’s faithful reproof of the great sin by 

which his life is stained (2 Sam.12). Its whole tone and 

character are consonant to this occasion. The broken-hearted 

penitence of David, his humble confessions of guilt, his earnest 

supplications for forgiving mercy and for renewing grace, are 

just what might be expected from a really sincere and devout 

man afier so grievous a fall. And there is no other known 

case to which the psalm will apply. The prayer to be de- 

livered from blood-guiltiness (v. 14) points directly to his 

having caused the death of Uriah. 

The suggestion that the psalm must be post-exilic, because 

verse 18 is a prayer for the restoration of Jerusalem, is at 

fault both in its premise and its conclusion. The verse in 

question does not speak of rebuilding the walls, but of build- 

ing them, extending, enlarging, and fortifying the city, with 

no implication that it had been overthrown. It is such a 

prayer as David, with his- earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of the people over whom he ruled, might very naturally 
couple with his petition for God’s mercy to himself, that he 
would not withdraw his favor from Jerusalem because of the 
sin of its king. And even if it were necessary to refer verse 
18 to the period of the exile, when Jerusalem was desolated, 
and its walls thrown down, it would be much simpler to sup- 
pose, as some interpreters have’ done, that verses 18 and 19 
were a latet addition to ‘this psalm of David, than to deny 
David’s authorship of the entire psalm. 

Verse 1.—Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
lovingkindness : His first utterance is that of the burning 
desire of his heart, overwhelmed as he is with the sense of 
his guilt. The depth of his humiliation is apparent in every 
word. He prays for the return of God’s favor, which he has 
forfeited. And the measure of that grace for which he asks 
is God’s infinite loving-kindness. Nothing less could accord 
him pardon now.—According to the multitude of thy tender mer- 
cies: In the urgency of his petition he strengthens his ex- 
pressions. ‘He dwells upon the vastness and the tenderness 
of God’s love. He evidently has in mind the proclamation 
of the Lord’s name (Exod. 34: 6), when he accepted Moses’ 
intercession for transgressing Israel: The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, abundant in lovingkindness, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin. In the original 
Hebrew he borrows these identical expressions throughout 
in verses 1 and 2, both in his reference to the divine perfec- 
tions and in his description of his own sin.—Blot out my 
tranagyessions : The term rendered “ transgressions” is a very 
strong one, strictly denoting the breaking of one’s allegiance, 
—an act of rebellion or apostasy. He had no disposition to 
extenuate his sin, but calls it by its real name. And itis not 
his one great sin alone which oppresses his conscience. All 
his transgressions stand out before him in their heinousness, 
and he prays that God would cancel them all, and let them 
no longer stand there as charges against him. 

Verse 2.— Wash me throughly from mine iniquity: He was 
polluted and defiled by h® sin, as if he was all covered by 
mire and filth. He was shocked at himself, and how much 
more offensive must he be to the pure and holy eyes of God! 
He cannot bear to remain as he is; he needs to be washed. 
But no external ablution can make him clean. It is not de- 
filement of his body, but of his soul. He begs God to wash 
him, not superficially, but thoroughly, until every spot and 
stain of guilt is gone.—And cleanse me from my sin: The same 
thought is repeated in the same figurative form, only in other 
words. He asks that all the defilement contracted by his 
many sins may be cleansed away; in other words, that he 
| may no longer be accounted and treated as a sinner because 
of his many offenses ; that they may all be wiped out by God’s 
pardoning grace. He is soliciting forgiveness; the renove- 
tion of his nature, to which the figure here used might ia 
itself be appropriate, is not introduced until verse 10. 

Verse 3.—For I acknowledge [literally, as in the margin, 





Rabbah. After sending for Uriah, who would not go to his 
own house, David gives him a letter to Joab, designed to 





$.—Luke 23 : 39-43. Pardoning love illustrated. 


result in his death in battle. This design Joab knew well 


| know] my transgressions: A true sense of sin is an essential 
| prerequisite to the pardon of it. That David had been led 
to recognize the number and greatness of his offenses is hezp 
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stated as a reason not only why he so importunately entreated 
that pardon should be extended to him, but why God should 
hear and answer his entreaty.— And my sin is ever before me: 
It was never absent from his thoughts. It was a constant 
burden upon his conscience. 

Verse 4.—Against thee, thee only, have I sinned: He had 
basely wronged Uriah. He had treacherously conspired 
against his life. But in his offenses against his fellow-men 
the core of his iniquity lay in this, that they were committed 
against God. It was this that filled his soul with horror and 
dismay.—And done that which is evil in thy sight: In propor- 
tion to the immensity of the obligation which is violated is 
the enormity of the guilt which is contracted. As God is 
greater than man, and the obligations under which we are 
to the former surpass those which bind us to the latter, so 
must offenses against God outweigh those of which men are 
the objects.— That thou mayest be justified when thow speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest : David was permitted to do this 
wicked deed that he might be without excuse or palliation, 
and be obliged to confess that God’s sentence pronounced upon 
him was just. 

Verse 5.—Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did 
my mother conceive me: He traces back his actual transgres- 
sions to the original corruption of his nature, which attached 
to him from his birth. This is not offered in exteftuation of 
his sin, but in further explication of it, and as showing how 
thoroughly he is infected by it. 

Verse 6.—Behold, thow desirest truth in the inward parts: 
The psalmist felt that he was by nature and by practice most 
opposite to God’s requirements. His evil deeds had pro- 
ceeded from an evil heart. But an infinitely*holy God de- 
mands holiness in his creatures, and can demand nothing 
less, He desires truth, conformity to what is right, in the 
inmost recesses of the mind and heart, that the man should 
correspond not only outwardly, but inwardly, with the obliga- 
tions that are laid upon him, and which grow out of the rela- 
tions in which he stands to God and to his fellow-men.— And 
in the hidden part thow shalt make me to know wisdom : God, 
who looks not merely upon the outward appearance, but upon 
the heart, demands in the inner man wisdom in its ethical 
sense,—that wisdom the very first element of which is the 
fear of God. And he not only requires it, but imparts it. 
If the psalmist ever came into the possession of true wisdom, 
it would be because God made him to know it, giving him 
right apprehensions and right affections. 

Verse 7.—Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: The 
allusion is to the purifications and lustrations enjoined in the 
Mosaic law, particularly those connected with the cleansing 
of a leper, in which hyssop was one of the materials used 
(Lev. 14 : 4-6). The word translated “purge” means, 
strictly, “free from sin.’ As these legal purifications re- 
moved ceremonial uncleanness, he prays that God would take 
away all the defilement of sin from his soul.— Wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than snow: This clause again alludes to the 
washings enjoined for the removal of ceremonial defilement. 
He prays that God would really effectin him what was sym- 
bolically represented by these ritual washings. 

Verse 8.—Make me to hear joy and gladness: Conscience 
was appalling him by its reproaches. The law of God was 
sounding in his ears its awful sentence. These voices filled 
him with terror and with gloom. He begs that née may hear 
the glad news that God has forgiven him. This alone can 
silence the accusations of conscience, and remove from him 
the condemnation of the law, and fill his heart with bounding 
joy.—That the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice: The 
anguish of spirit under which he had been writing, from the 
sense of the greatness of his guilt, is compared to the agony 
of broken bones. The assurance of pardon would quiet his 
pain, and fill him with rapturous delight. 

Verse 9.—Hide thy face from my sins: He continues his 
supplication for pardon under an altered figure. His sins 
stand all revealed before the all-seeing eye of God, whose 
holiness cannot but condemn, and whose rectitude impels 
him to punish. Now he asks that the sight of God may be 
turned away from his sins, so as no longer to behold them.— 
And blot out all mine iniquities: He here reverts to the figure 
with which he began (v. 1), and thus sums up his reiterated 
petition. His iniquities are recorded in the book of God’s 
remembrance, and are there charged against him. He en- 
treats that this record may be blotted out, so as to be no longer 
legible, not only in respect to one, or some, of his sins, but all 
of them. 

Verse 10.—Create in me a clean heart, O God: He now asks 
for such a renewal of his nature that the love of sin and the 
disposition to sin may be broken. This can be effected by 
nothing less than a new creation. It requires the immediate 
agency of God, who alone can create. It cannot be brought 
about by education, or good examples, or a man’s own resolu- 
tions and endeavors, nor by an outward connection with the 
visible church, by the administration of the ordinances of re- 


» ligion, or even by the power of the truth upon the heart. 


God alone can regenerate the soul, as he alone can raise the 
dead and give sight to the blind.— And renew a right spirit [or, 
rather, as in the margin, a stedfast spirit] within me: A spirit 


‘that will be firm in adherence to what is right, and in resist- 


ance to. evil,—that will be established in the ways of God. 
He wishes his spirit.made anew, so that it will not yield to 
temptation, but will be resolute in all that is good and pure. 

Verse 11.—Cust me not away from thy presence ; To be shut 
out from God’s presence, is to be excluded from his favor and 
love. This is what he felt that he deserved ; but to be thus 
cast out would be to be forever debarred from holiness and 
from happiness.—And take not thy Holy Spirit from me: He is 
the source of all goodness. To be deprived of his sacred in- 
fluences, is to fall completely under the power of evil. The 
Holy Spirit is grieved by every indulgence in sin, and may 
withdraw from the heart where sin is cherished, and leave 
the man to the indulgence of his own chosen lusts, 

Verse 12.—Restore unio me the joy of thy salvation: No joy 
is comparable to that of being saved from sin and having the 
assurance of God’s love and favor.—And uphold me with a free 
[marg., willing] spirit: Sustain in me a spirit which willingly 
yields itself up to the service of God, which spontaneously 
chooses what is right. 

Verse 13.—Then will I teach transgressors thy ways: The first 
impulse of the renewed soul is to make known to others the 
glad tidings of mercy,—to tell those who are alienated from 
God of the wonderful plan of salvation, and how ready the 
Most High is to bestow his forgiving grace.—And sinners 
shall be converted ynto thee: The story of his love, told by 
those who have experienced it, will win upon men’s hearts, 
accompanied, as it is, by saving power from on high. This 
is the means ordained of God for bringing back to himself a 
revolted world. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The superscription of the Fifty-first Psalm assigns this 
noble religious hymn to David, and supposes it to have been 
written after his terrible sin with Bathsheba. There is, in- 
deed, much in the psalm that seems to justify this; for, like 
David, its author has been guilty of murder (v. 14); like 
him, he is deeply penitent. ' 

In the eighteenth verse, however, God is entreated to build 
the walls of Jerusalem, which seems to point toa later period ; 
for Jerusalem had just been taken in David’s day, and the 
Jebusite walls had not been injured. Nor is there any allu- 
sion, in Scripture, to any building or repairing of town walls 
by the great king. The walls were, however, partly thrown 
down in the reign of Amaziah (2 Kings 14: 13); and when 
dilapidated at a later time, they were repaired by Hezekiah 
(2 Chron, 32: 5), as they had been by Uzziah and Jotham, 
after the death of Amaziah (2 Chron. 27: 3; 26:9). After 
the great siege by Nebuchadrezzar, the whole wall was lev- 
eled, and lay thus till a new wall was raised, after Nehemiah’s 
arrival, nearly acentury ldter. But this wall was again thrown 
down by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C. 168 (1 Macc. 1 : 33). 

It appears, moreover, as if the public sacrifices had been 
suspended when the psalm was written (Psa. 51: 19),—a state 
of things that could not apply to the time of David. As, 
therefore, it does not lessen the value of the psalm, even if it 
be the production of some one else than David, it is, perhaps, 
the safer course to leave the authorship to each one’s judg- 
ment. Some hold it as the composition of David ; others as- 
sign it to the time of the exile, or that of Nehemiah, or even 
of the Maccabees. But, in any case, it is a grand confession 
of sin and broken-hearted penitence, of priceless worth to all 
heavy-laden spirits. Our English version is very fine, need- 
ing very few emendations. 

The name “ Elohim,” as that of God, is used in the psalms 
about three hundred and sixty times, that of‘ Jehovah” about 
five hundred and fifty times; but “Adonai” (used in verse 15) 
occurs hardly more than fifty times; and, as seems strange, 
“ Jehovah ” is not used in this psalm at all. Does this show 
that the psalm was written in the late period of the Jewish 
Church, when the word “Jehovah” was beginning to be 
thought too sacred to be written, and “ Adonai” was coming 
into use in its place? “Tender mercies” (v. 1) mean, liter- 
ally, “ bowels,” as the lower part of the body was regarded by 
the Hebrews as the seat of the emotions. Thus it is said of 
the woman who appealed to Solomon, that “her bowels 
yearned upon her son” (1 Kings 3 : 26); and the same idea 
is often repeated in the New Testament, as, for example, in 
2 Corinthians 6: 12; Philippians 1: 8; 2: 1; Colossians 3 : 12, 
and other texts, besides not a few in which the Greek is 
euphemized in the translation. 

The word “transgression” (v. 1) means “to break one’s 
allegiance, to rebel, to revolt.” Thus in 2 Kings 1:1 it is 
said “ Moab rebelled against Israel.” “ Blot out” means to 
wipe off so completely that no trace shall remain,—as in 
Psalm 9: 5, “Thou hast put out their name for ever and 
ever,” or in Isaiah 25 : 8, “The Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces.” In verse 2,“ wash me” is the.word 
used for cleansing any garment by treading it in a tub or 
trough, as fullersdo. It is thus stronger than the word to 
lave or wash the body, and is hence used always of the wash- 
ing the dress of the priests from the drench of blood with 





which it must have been soaked. “Cleanse me” is the word 

















used for being~pronounced Levitically clean, and means here 
a cleansing in a moral sense, as absolute. 

As the child of sinful man, the psalmist feels, like Job, 
“Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? not 
one” (Job 14: 4). “Hyssop” (v. 7), as the word is intended 
in the Bible, has not been identified ; but, whatever it was, 
it was commanded to be used in Egypt, in sprinkling the 
blood of the passover lamb on the Jewish lintels and door- 
posts, that the angel of death might pass by the dwellings 
thus marked (Exod. 12: 22). The blood of the birds, more- 
over, offered at the purification of a leper, was sprinkled on 
the now restored man from a bunch of hyssop (Lev. 14: 6); 
and the house cleansed from leprosy was in the same way to 
be sprinkled with blood by a similar bunch of the plant. The 
sacrifice of the red heifer, also killed as a sin offering for 
Israel, was thus connected with hyssop, which was cast into 
the blood while it was being burned (Num. 19:6), and a 
clean person had to sprinkle the water of separation on an 
unclean to purify him (Num. 19:18). To purge or purify 
the psalmist with hyssop, therefore, was to pronounce him 
in any case legally, and in this case morally, clean. 

The lofty spirituality of the psalm is very striking. The 
merely outward in religion is recognized as of no value in 
itself. God, the singer feels, has no pleasure in the victims’ 
bleeding on the altar; he takes no delight, even in whole 
burnt-offerings sending up smoke and flame fromit. The 
true sacrifices acceptable to Elohim are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, it is felt, God will not despise, 
This true prophet note is found once and again in the Old 
Testament, “‘ The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit” (Psa. 34: 
18). Then comes Isaiah, “Thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell 
in the high and lofty place, with him also that is of a con- 
trite and humble spirit ” (Isa. 57 : 15; see also 61 : 1, 66: 2), 
Then, among others, we hear Micah proclaiming, “ He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God” (Micah 6: 8). Nothing inthe 
New Testament goes to the root of the matter more than such 
texts. They are, in truth, an anticipation of the words of our 
Lord, “ True worshippers worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: for God is a spirit” (John 4 : 23, 24). 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE CRY FOR PARDON AND PURITY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Surely if internal evidence can ever help to settle the cor- 
rectness of the superscriptions of the psalms, it does so here, 
The reader who cannot hear in this psalm the tones of indi- 
vidual penitence and entreaty must have a strangely dull ear, 
or be fixed in a theory which makes him deaf to a brother's 
voice. If we accept the statement that the psalm is David's, 
and was breathed from his repentant spirit after Nathan had 
come to him, we perceive that theeprayers here followed and 
answered the assurance that “the Lord hath made to pass 
the iniquity of thy sin.” God's declaration of pardon pre- 
cedes and causes true penitence. 

The psalm begins with staying itself on God's loving-kind- 
ness, and craving forgiveness oh the ground thereof (vs, 1, 2). 
David's hope and ours rests upon God’s character, as revealed 
in an endless crowd of acts of love. The Very greatness of 
his sins as recognized by his awakened conscience reveals the 
greatness of God’s mercies. The lower down in the pit, the 
brighter shine the stars in the sky. We have a loftier stand- 
ard of the “‘ multitude of thy tender mercies; ” for we have 
“the unspeakable gift” of Christ, in whom all that multitude 
is stored and gathered into one. Nothing less than an infinite 
measure of mercy will seem sufficient for our need, when once 
we know ourselves, The sight of the pardoning love of God 
teaches us our sin, and opens the fountains of penitent tears, 
as nothing else does. Our prayer for pardon is powerful, 
when it grasps God’s assurance of pardon. It was after David 
had heard the gracious message from Nathan that he cried, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God,” 

But the terms in which he expands the prayer are notice- 
able. There is a threefold presentation of the notion of sin, 
and a corresponding one of that of forgiveness. First, the 
psalm speaks of “ transgressions,” and then of “sin.” The 
transition from plural to singular is not accidental, but sig- 
nificant. One by one the acts of wrong-doing pass before his 
memory, and then he regards them as all knotted together 
into one. Our separate sins have a common root, and we 
must not only think of them as so many isolated acts, but as 
distinct, indeed, yet offshoots from one center. 
confess, not only sins many, but transgression. 

Note, too, that in all the clauses the idea of individual 
responsibility is prominent. “ My transgression, mine iniquity, 
my sin.” He does not talk about circumstances and the like, 
and shift the blame to them, as some people do now ; but he 
feels that after all allowance has been made for the influences 


We have to 


| which affect him, it is he who did the evil, and has to bear 


its burden. 
But the three words employed here for sin give prominence 
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to different aspects of it. “Transgression” means, literally, 
rebellion ; “iniquity,” that which is twisted or bent; “sin,” 
missing a mark. The first tells us that sin is not merely the 
breach of some impersonal law of nature, but an act of rebel- 
lion against a living King. The root of all sin is the lifting 
up of ourselves in asserted independence of God, and setting 
our wills against his. Again, sin is that which is bent, just 
as our word “ wrong” is connected with “ wrung,” or warped 
from the straight line of right. Our livesshould ran parallel 
with that, but, instead, they waver like the tremulous strokes 
in a child’s first copy-book, “The crooked, wandering ways 
in which we live,” are contrasted with the straight road 
which God would have us tread, and Which will bring those 
found on it to the city gate. , 

Further, sin is missing the aim. It is a blunder as well as 
acrime. It misses the mark at which men should aim, which 
is God ; and it misses the miserable mark at which it sinfully 
aims; for no man makes what he hoped for out of it. He 
may get the thing he sought, but he will not get the satisfac- 
tion he sought by it; or, if he does, he will find it less suf- 
ficient than he expected, or poisoned by something more 
which he did not bargain for. The drunkard may procure 
intoxication, b»t he will certainly have a headache after, and 
may have delirium tremens, All sin is a mistake. “A rogue 
is a roundabout fool.” 

.The three words used for pardon are equally eloquent. 
“Blot out.” Then sin is a writing, which the Divine mercy 
obliterates. The word employed is that used in the cere- 
monial of the ordeal, where a curse was written and blotted 
out by the priest. But, apart from that, the metaphor is 
natural. We write our own indictments, God can remove 
the ugly characters, and cancel the foul pages in our diaries. 
Pilate said in his obstinate fit, “‘ What I have written, I have 
written;” and we are tempted to think the same about our lives. 
But we know who has taken away “ the handwriting that was 
against us, nailing it to his cross.” “ Wash me throughly.” 

Then sin may be conteived as filth, staining the soul or the 
robe. But the word implies the way of cleansing garments 
by treading and beating. So the psalmist is ready to submit 
to protracted and painful processes, hammering with heavy 
mallets, dashing against hard stones, rubbing with smarting 
soap and caustic niter, if only the foul stains may be melted 
off his soul. David did not know, as we do, the Divine 
chemistry by which robes are washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, “Cleanse” is the technical word for the 


* priest’s declaration of ceremonial cleanness, Perhaps refer- 


ence may be meant to the cleansing from leprosy. Sin, then, 
is capable of being removed, only if the great High Priest 
lays his finger on the putrid mass, and declares the healing 
which he brings. “I will; be thou clean.” 

On prayer follows confession (vs. 3-5), The real penitent 
has an ever-present consciousness of his sin, and presents 
that to God as a plea for pardon. Repentance does not win 
forgiveness as a right, but it is the condition without which 
forgiveness is impossible. How can David say that he had 
sinned “against thee, thee only,” when his foul crime had 
been. against Bathsheba, Uriah, his family, and his whole 
kingdom? Because though he had done wrong to them, his 
wrong only becomes sin when considered in relation to God. 
God and sin are correlatives, Whatever may be the aspects 
of evil in reference to men or conscience, it assumes its gravest 
aspect of being sin only when it is brought into connection 
with God. Unléss we think of our faults in the light of 
God’s eyes, we estimate their blackness superficially. Man’s 
sin “justifies” God’s judgment, and we do not know its dark- 
ness until we feel that it deserves all that he can say and do 
in punishment. 

David did not think that he had been born pure. He 
knew that his parents, like himself, were sinners, and that he 
inherited a nature which was not unbiassed as between good 
and evil. It was long thought “ narrow”’ to believe that; but 
it has become scientific and fashionable now, if only you will 
call it “ heredity,” and not “original sin.” But David does 
not urge this undeniable fact as shifting the blame of his sin 
off himself. He knows that, however he has inherited evil 
tendencies, the yielding to these in each case was within his 
own choice, and therefore the guilt is to be laid at his door, 
and not shifted back to ancestors. The conviction of having 
sinned leads, or should lead, to the discovery of an evil 
nature; and that again to the blessed thought of a Divine 
power, working in our deepest personality, and in the secret 
fountains of feeling, the purity which it requires, The two 
things should always go together in our beliefs,—the sense of 
our own evil, and the trust in the influence of the Divine 
Spirit. 

That twin conviction makes the transition to the psalmist’s 
prayer for purity as well as pardon (vs. 7-12). Probably 
verses 7 and 8 are mainly the repetition of the former prayer 
for forgiveness, and verses 10-12 mainly petitions for sancti- 
fying; but the line between the two blessings is not drawn 
broadly, and they melt into each other in the psalm, as in 
fact. The purging with hyssop and the washing remind us 
of the sacerdotal sprinkling of lepers and unclean persons, 
and of the lustrations prescribed for the ceremonially impure. 


But no priest’s hand can do what the penitent soul needs, 





Only God can; and if he will, every evil shall pass away, and 
the blackest nature shall shine whiter than snow in sunshine. 

It is a bold prayer for so great a sinner to ask for “joy and 
gladness ;” but the very prayer witnesses to the depth and 
poignancy of his repentant sorrow. It had, as it were, 
crushed his very bones; and the hand which had broken was 
the only one that could heal. No joy which was not born of 
God’s forgiving voice could lift off this man’s misery. Nor 
shall we know aright the depth of penitence which becomes 
us, until we too know that valley of Baca, in which God only 
can make wells and cover it with blessings. The prayer in 
verse 9 returns to that in verses 1 and 2. 

Then follows a more distinct prayer for purity. In verses 
10-12 there is again a double threefold set of petitions, of 
which the latter are varied prayers for a spirit averse to sin, 
and the former are for blessings corresponding in each case to 
the phase of the spiritual gift asked. “A clean heart” is, of 
course, one pure from sin and the sense of sin. Such a heart 
the true penitent longs for, and knows that God only can 
give. Faith believes in the possibility of a “new creation.” 
We have the assurance which David had not, that, “if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” What he desired, 
later prophets promised: ‘“ A new heart also will I give you.” 
And what they promised, Christ gives: “Cast me not away 
from thy presence.” , 

There is a sense of sin which flees from God and leads to 
despair; but there is a blessed sense of it which drives to 
God, und feels, as some poor creature half rescued from in- 
sanity or vice often feels, that its only chance of keeping right 
is in keeping beside the deliverer. Separation from God is 
death. Therefore the penitent prays that, though his sins 
have separated him from God, he may not share the doom of 
Cain, and be sent out a fugitive into the darkness, “ Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation.” That is the sigh ofa man 
who has fallen from blessedness, and, like some bird who has 
fallen from the nest, lies with broken wing, unable to soar, 
but wistfully looking up. 

These three petitions, which touch respectively the inward 
nature, the relation to God, and the blessedness flowing from 
his work, are connected with a triad of petitions, which have 
in common the tliought of a spirit given by God. Note that 
these three gifts—“a right spirit,’ “thy Holy Spirit,” “a 
free spirit” —are so arranged as that the central one alone is 
“thy Holy Spirit,” from which there flow, as it were, the 
other two, Only the central one is, in the: Hebrew, desig- 
nated as “thy” Spirit, That Divine Spirit, bestowed onthe 
human spirit, makes it “right” and “free.” David as king 
had been anointed with the Spirit of God. He knew that 
that gift had been taken from his predecessor; and he dreads 
that his sin should land him.in Saul’s fate, forsaken of the 
Spirit whom he had set at naught. 

It would be a mistake to read into the petition the fully 
developed New Testament teaching, but an equal mistake to 
miss the obvious truth that the psalmist regards that inspira- 
tion of a Divine spirit of holiness as the root of all his purity. 
Holiness is primarily separation for the service of God. That 
is the basis of all righteousness, and is the result of the opera- 
tion on our spirits of a Divine spirit. 

The man, so set apart and cleansed in being so, will have 
his own spirit “right,” or, rather, “stedfast.” The root of 
all stedfastness is consecration. If the Spirit of God is in us, 
weshall be strong to do and bear, fit to resist, and stable amid 
earthquakes and storms. Again, that spirit in which God’s 
dwells wili be “a free spirit.” The word is in other places 
translated “ willing,” and the scope of the prayer is, Let my 
spirit be emancipated from sin by willing obedience. If we 
obey because we delight to do God’s will, we shall be “ free 
indeed ;” for obedience is freedom to those who love the 
Master whom they serve. 

Thus armed and hallowed, forgiven and sanctified, the 
psalmist vows that he will “teach transgressors thy ways,” 
both by lip and life. The very sight of such a character is 
visible preaching, and that of the most persuasive sort. But 
the witness without voice or language, silent like thie testi- 
mony of the heavens, and far reaching as that, is not all 
which we owe to pardoning God; and, if we have really re- 
ceived his forgiveness and cleansing, we shall not be able to 
hold our peace, The telling of his mercy to others is the 
natural instinct and relief of all who deeply enjoy it. If a 
man is a dumb Christian, the presumption is that he is a 
shallow one. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“T pant, I groan, I sigh for thee ; 
Oh, burst these bonds and set me free!” 

Holiness is wholeness, Sin is defectiveness. And defec- 
tiveness in organism tends to moredeficiency and enfeeblement. 
I have seen a locomotive break asmall attachment, but, before 
it could be stopped, wild havoc was wrought in half a dozen 
great things. In man, deficiency uses up other forces to re- 
pair the impairment. It takes nearly every energy of a man 


to walk, when one sciatic nerve is suffering from physical 





sin. If one was bringing defectiveness and impairment into, 
the chronometer we had invented, made, and loved, could 
we keep our hands from bringing defectiveness and impair- 
ment into him? The chronometer feebly represents the 
beauty and immortal worth of what God made when he made 
us. Hence sin is the one sad fact of appalling blackness and 
wo in the universe. Hence he who sees it in his nature utters 
acry of anguish, and- makes a prayer of penitence that is a 
shriek, It is a very serious suggestion of the possibility of 
sin, when such a God-favored youth and king of twenty year@’ 
reign so falls, 

Over against his sin, David sets God’s loving-kindness and 
the multitude of his tender mercies (vs. 1,2). Hear the 
iterated intensity of his horrifiedsoul. Have mercy; blot out, 
wash thoroughly, cleanse by fire or any other way, purge, create 
a clean heart, re-create a right spirit, and then uphold me, 

Result: Joy to him, conversion to sinners. 

The great point of this lesson is intensity in spiritual 
things. The results of this sin, supposed to be merely pri- 
vate and personal, were the violation of the most sacred of 
human relations, unnumbered deceits and murders, and the 
degradation of kingship and authority in the eyes of a whole 
nation. He who treats sucly matters as a joke, or a peccadillo, 
has no just perception of momentous realities. 

This intense spiritual life isa precedent condition of the 
conversion of sinners (v. 13). Churches and clubs that are 
easy in their conditions, tolerant of frivolity, averse to such 
groanings as the Holy Spirit makes, may initiate many, con- 
vert but few. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness 
(v. 1). Mercy, not justice, is the longing of the comscious 
sinner, God’s loving-kindness, not God’s exactness in render- 
ing,to every man his due, is the sinner’s hope. Imagine a 
man crying out to the Almighty, “Give me strict justice, O 
God, according to thy sense of right and my desert.” Yet 
how prone we all are to console ourselves with the thought 
that we are not quite as bad as some others, and to suppose 
that if we were such sinners a; they are, we should be afraid of 
God’s dealings with us! What prompts such thinking, if it 
be not the thought that our hope does not rest wholly on 
God’s love and-merey? Until we can pray with all earnest- 
ness, “‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving 
kindness,” we cannot pray acceptably. 

Against thee, thee only, have 1 sinned (v. 4). Sin, strictly 
speaking, has its force only in relation to the law of God. If 
there were no Goi, there could be no sin. Hence all sin is 
primarily sin against God. In sinning against God, we may 
grievously wrong our fellow-man, but the sin itself, as sin, is 
against God only. The same truth is operative in the realm 
of human government, All crime is crime against the gov- 
ernment alone. A man who commits murder or arson or 
robbery can be tried only in the name of the government, 
and for his crime against the government. He who is most 
deeply wronged by another cannot prosecute in his own name 
the guilty’man for his sin. He can bring a civil suit against 
the wrong-doer for personal damages; but a criminal suit 
must be brought in the name of the government alone. The 
failure to recognize this truth is a chief cause of error in the 
popular estimation of sin and guilt. Many seem to suppose 
that the measure of their wrong-doing depends on the harm 
wrought by them against their fellows, when in reality their 
chief sins, their only sins, are against God. The true idea of 
the brotherhood of man rests on the idea of the fatherhood 
of God ; and any wrong against our brother man has its chief 
objectionableness in that it is a sin against God. 

Thow desirest truth in the inward parts (v. 6). Not what 
other people think we are, but what God knows us to be, is 
the true measure of our character. Not what we are supposed 
to be by our best friends, or by the members of otir own family, 
but as we are in our heart of hearts, is what God passes judg- 
mentupon. “The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man look- 
eth on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” Only when we can say to God in all sincerity, 
“Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that we love 
thee,” are we the loving children of God, 

Hide thy face from my sins (v.9). Not, “Hide thy face 
from me;” but, “ Hide thy face from my sins.” There is all 
the difference in the world between these two requests, even 
in the sphere of human friendship. When we love truly, we 
keep our face toward the loved one, while we hide our face, 
instinctively, from his faults and failures. And, in our con- 
sciousness of lack and misdoing, we long for our best friend 
to hide his face from our defects, while he keeps his face ever 
toward us personally. And as we love and long to be loved 
at the best, God may be depended on to love us, and yet more 
and more, 

Cist me not away from thy presence (v.11). No thought is so 
terrible to the loving heart as that of being cast out of the 
mind of the one loved most dearly. True “ presence” is not 
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bodily presence, but mental and spiritual presence. Friends 
may be in eaeh other’s presence more truly, while the one is in 
Arabia and the other in America, than while seeing each other 
daily,—in uncongeniality or estrangement. “Friends, though 
absent, are still present,” says Cicero; or, as Dryden ex- 
presses it : 
“The souls of friends like kings in progress are ; 
Still in their own, though from the palace far.” 


But the heart-cry of one who loves is, to the loved one, 
“Shut me not out from the presence of your thoughts.” This 
prayer does not always find an answer in human friendship, 
but it never fails of response as it goes out toward the Friend 
of friends. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways (v.13). No man can 
teach what he doesn’t know. No man can lead where he 
doesn’t go. No man really understands the value of that 
which he never had. It is he who knows the joy of forgive- 
ness who can teach its blessedness to the lost. It is he who 
walks in God’s way who can lead another there. It is he 
who has salvation who appreciates its preciousness. If you 
want to teach, you must firstbe taught. If you want to lead 
in the way of life, you must walk therein yourself. If you 
would have others know how good it is to trust the Lord, you 
must know it yourself, to begin with. This putting of those 
who are not Christians to be teachers of those who are just 
like themselves, is at the best but setting the blind to lead the 
blind. Both parties are more likely to land in the ditch, 
than to find their way out of a wrong road into a right one. 
This trying to get transgressors to forsake their ways for 
God’s way, while you are walking on before them to destruc- 
tion, is as hopeless as it is foolish. Your example in 
a course which you do understand is a great deal more 
powerful than your words about a subject of which you are 
ignorant. Put your own trust in Jesus as a Saviour; rest on 
him for salvation; find joy in his service; then you may 
teach transgressors his ways, and be the means of converting 
sinners unto him. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


No religion is worth a farthing that does not, bring the 
soul face to face with the tremendous thought of “God and 
I” Not “The church and I,” or “ My fellow-men and I,” or 
“The law and I;” but “God and I.” Not “I and God;” 
for that is putting it in the wrong way. No, nothing but 
“God and I” will do. This is the way in which it is put in 
this wonderful specimen of inspired writing. Let the teacher 
study it well, so that he may be able to teach it well. 

Now, as soon as the psalmist begins to think of “God and 
I,” he finds that the thought is full of dread significance, 
How that thought begins to develop itself, we can see by a 
careful study of what he says. See some of the lights in 


which he sees God and himself as soon as this thought of 


“God and I” begins to fructify. “God holy, and I a sin- 
ner.” This is the figst thought, and it runs through the 
whole of this psalm. See how often in the whole psalm 
David refers to himself and his sin. “My transgressions,” 
“mine iniquity,” “my sin,” “have I sinned,” “this evil,” 
“my sins,” “all mine iniquities,”—these and other expres- 
sions show how deep a hold this idea had taken on his mind 
and conscience. All thought of others was drowned in the 
feeling of his cwn unworthiness. He might, indeed, have 
said, and said truly, “O Lord, though I am not what I ought 
to be, I am not half as bad as most of the kings around me.” 
Yet to say this was far from his thoughts when he began to 
look at himself in the presence of his God; for as soon as he 
came into this presence, he realized that he had fallen so far 
short of God’s law that there was nothing left for him to say 
but to ery for mercy. A holy God and an unholy sinner 
was all that he could see at that time, and the result we have 
in this tremendous cry of a soul in utter anguish. 

Another way of putting the same thought might be the 
following: “ God the law-maker, I the law-breaker.” Doubt- 


less this was present to his mind as he thought of the law of 


God in relation to that of which he had been guilty. He 
had not sinned through ignorance, but with his eyes wide 
open; and this was that which aggravated his guilt. 

Now no penitence in that day or in this is worth anything 
that has not in it this same element of consciousness of guilt 
and lawlessness in the presence of a holy and law-abiding 
God. There is no true repentance that is not “ repentance 
toward God.” And other kinds are mere counterfeits, that 
will not pass current at the judgment day; and if you, 


teacher, do nothing else to-day than to impress this upon the | my transgressions.” What are transgressions? David knew 


consciences of your scholars, you will have done a great 
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can meet my case,” and if it is not mercy that you want, it 
must be either because you'are perfectly just in the sight of 
God, or because you are totally blind as to your own true 
condition... ee 

But more than this we can find in this psalm,— God help- 
ful, and I helpless.” This feeling is what leads David to cry 
80 vehemently to God. He has no thought in this psalm 
that, if you will give him a little time, he can do something 
for himself. No thought of self-reformation creepsin to mar 
the perfection of his prayer. “All my help from thee I 
bring” is the dominant thought that finds expression in this 
psalm. Just one mighty cry to God that he would do for 
him that which he is utterly unable to do for himself. This 
finds expression in regard to the matter of forgiveness for the 
past, a new heart for the present, and grace for the future. 
It was “free grace” between God and David, and he fully 
realized this, And so it is “free grace” between God and 
the sinner to-day, and the sooner we comprehend this the 
better. It was “a clean heart” and “a right spirit” that 
he needed ; and he knew well enough that he had no way of 
getting the one or the other. So he pleaded with God for 
both. Many will say in that day, ‘Lord, Lord,” but will 
not be listened to; for while they thought that they were 
“all right,” God knew that they were “all wrong.” Com- 
pare your experience, then, with that of David, and see if 
there be anything in it that corresponds with his. I do not 
say that in all particulars, and in every point, it must do so; 
but I do say that it must have these features in it to be genu- 
ine: “God holy, I sinful ; God Saviour, I sinner; God’s grace 
free, I relying only on that for acceptance.” 

Now, if any one would see how this thought of “God and 
I” is further illustrated in the Word, let him look at the ex- 
perience of Job, Take your Bible, and read Job 42:5, 6. 
See how Isaiah felt, looking at Isaiah 6 : 5.. Or see how 
Peter felt when Jesus turned and looked at him, on the night 
in which he was betrayed; or how Paul felt whap Jesus re- 
vealed himself to him on the way to Damascus, All these 
are cases similar to that of David, in that the thought of all 
else was excluded from their minds. This brings sin to our 
consciences most vividly. This brings pardon home to us 
most forcibly. This takes away the fear of man from our 
eyes, and we live as seeing Him who is invisible. If, then, 
from this psalm we have learned nothing else than to live 
under the domination of this overpowering thought, we 
shall have learned one of the greatest lessons that any man 
can learn, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who wrote the psalm we learned last week showing how 
to trust? What did David call the Lord in that psalm? 
What did he say should follow him all the days of his life? 
Where would he dwell forever? What were some of the 
wonderful works for which the psalmist praised God? What 
declares his glory? Can we see the same wonders which 
David saw? Where do we see God’s handiwork? Where 
have we the perfect law of the Lord the golden text tells of? 
We have learned a psalm which shows how blessed and happy 
is the good man who loves God’s law, and thinks of it day 
and night. What did we learn of the way of the ungodly? 
We have a sad psalm this time, one which was written by 
David. He who had sung praises to God for his love and 
care fell into sin, and this is a psalm of prayer for mercy and 
forgiveness, But he was as ready to teach others to pray as 
to praise, and this psalm has shown many troubled hearts to 
confess sin and be forgiven. See how David prayed, and how 
many things you can find that he asked in these verses, 

Have Mercy.—David knew he deserved to be punished ; he 
did not deny his sin nor try to make any excuse; he only 
cried to God for mercy. We can think how the king looked 
with bowed head and sad face that showed his grief and 
shame. He was like the man of whom Jesus told, who dared 
not lift his eyes towards heaven, but smote his breast, and 
said, “God, be merciful to me asinner.” David knew he had 
sinned greatly, and he asked that he might be forgiven ac- 
cording to the loving-kindness of God; it was more than 
love, more than kindness; he knew God had pity for his sin- 
ful child, love for him even when he saw him sinning; that 
he waited to hear his prayer with the same compassion Jesus 
felt when he came to earth tobe a Saviour. He remembered 
all God’s mercies to him, life and plenty,—not one hour or 
one day of watch-care and love, but a multitude of constant 
| tender mercies, Thinking of these, David prayed, “ Blot out 





he had broken God’s law, that his sin had been written in 


thing. The mercy of God is a blessed thing, but mercy itself | the account which only God could change, and he asks him 


takes for granted that it has some reason to be exercised ; ‘for 
we do not exercise mercy on those who are without blame. 


If I want mercy, it is only because I feel that I deserve ill of 
him of whom I ask the mercy. Mercy is undeserved favor, Ito make it pure, and without a stain. 


while justice is deserved favor. But justice will condemn the 
sinner; so that is not at all what he wants. “Mercy alone 





to blot out the record of his sins. 

Wash Me.—David asks that his heart, all stained and dark 
with sin, may be made clean,—washed through and through 
Have you seen how a 
soiled garment can be washed over and over until it is so 
white that not a spot is left? 





David believed God was will- 





“ m nants SRE ease a Aad 
ing and had power to forgive ; that, if he confessed his sin, 
God would forgive, for he prayed in faith, “ Wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow.” 

Confessed hii Sin.—He owned all, said he knew how wicked 
he was, day dnd night it was before him ; he, a man who had 
been God’s special care, who had served him in the taber- 
nacle, had directed song and prayer for worship before the 
Lord; he had done what he knew was wicked. It was wrong 
té his fellow-men,—a dreadful example for their king to 
set before his people; but, most of all, it was sin against God, 
who is just and pure, who judges truly as sinners deserve, 
David did not speak lightly of his sin, or seek to hide it; he 
called it evil, iniquity, transgression, sin; he knew that God 
could see and know every thought of his heart; he had 
known, when the first wish to do evil came to his mind, how 
the wrong purpose grew until his life was poisoned by his 
sin. David prayed that he might be emptied of all evil, and 
made clean and pure in God’s sight. 

Hide thy Face.—This is a sorry lesson for a little child; 
but as children sin, they must learn how to be sorry for sin, 
and ask to be forgiven. When you have done wrong, don’t 
you want to get away from your mother’s eyes? How she 
looks at you, and seems to know, without your telling, that 
you have disobeyed! How you wish she would not watch so 
closely! What a feeling of shame you have! So David felt 
when he prayed to God, “ Hide thy face from my sins.” He 
owned how wretched he was, and begged God to take away 
his shame and sorrow, and give him the peace and gladness 
of being forgiven. 

A Clean Heart.—It was a new heart that David needed to 
make him live a new life. The wickedness, if left in his 
heart, would have wade him keep on sinning. What did 
the prophet Ezekiel say God would do for the people of 
Israel if they would repent and return toGod? What was 
the promise of a new heart and a new spirit? David knew 
the same thing that Ezekiel told years after, and he prayed 
God to make his heart new and clean, his spirit right and 
true. 

Cast Me not Away.—David’s repentance was true; a wicked 

man does not long to be with God, David feared lest his sin 
might separate him from all that was good,and begged God 
not to cast him away. Did Jesus welcome every one who 
cried to him for mercy? He who came because “God so 
loved the world,” who came to seek and to save sinners, said, 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
, The Joy of Salvation.—David asked for more thaneforgive- 
ness, for the joy of salvation. When you are truly sorry for 
what you have said or done that was wrong, and your mother 
smiles and gives you a good-night kiss after your evening 
prayer, are you happy and glad? That is just a little like 
the joy of forgiveness David asked for. That is what Jesus 
talked of to his disciples, that, if they kept his command- 
ments, they should abide in his love; and then he said, “ My 
joy may bein you.” Sure of the joy of salvation with sin 
forgiven, David asked that the Holy Spirit might help and 
hold him day by day, and that he might help to bring others 
to know how to repent and be forgiven. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 


CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Purce Me wit Hyssop.”—The metaphor is taken from 
the familiar usage of the ceremonial purifications of the Mosaic 
ritual, in which hyssop was frequently employed. With a 
bunch of hyssop the blood of the paschal lamb was sprinkled, 
It was used in the purification of the leper, of the man who 
had touched a dead body, and in the burning of the red 
heifer (Num. 19), The meaning of the psalmist is perfectly 
clear, As hyssop was used to purify from all the greatest 
defilements, so may he be purified. But what this hyssop 
was is a question that has needlessly perplexed many a com- 
mentator. The difficulty has arisen from confusing the He- 
brew é0b and Arabic azuf with the Greek “ hyssop,” from 
the similarity of sound. On comparing the passages where 
“hyssop” occurs, we find that it grew in Egypt; it grew 
also in the wilderness of Sinai and in Palestine; that it grew 
out of chinks in walls and cliffs, and that it was capable 
of producing a stem of some lergth. All these meet in the 
caper plant, the azuf of the Arabs, but in no species of the 
byssop of botanists. Tle caper is a very striking and beauti- 
ful plant, its glossy evergreen brightness amidst desolation 
suggestive of purity. It is a striking feature in the Sinaitic 
desert. In the Sahara, after traveling for hours without de- 
tecting a green leaf, I have often, in some desolate gorge, 
been arrested by the patches of deepest green clinging here 
and there to the face of the cliff, in startling contrast to all 
around, without a trace of moisture to nourish its verdure. 
The caper hangs from the walls of Jerusalem, and especially. 
about the old temple area. It clings to the rocks in the 
gorge of the Kedron. On the cliffs of the Mount of Tempta- 





tion, overhanging Jericho, it lets down its festoons of gauzy 


blossom in the month of January. It trails its branches 
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several feet long on the sands of the plain of Shittim, and at 
the south-east of the Dead Sea. 
The College, Durham, England, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“* Biot Out my TRANSGRESSIONS.” —That is, the “ record of 
my transgressions,” even as was probably often done with the 
record of ordinary offenses in the public books. From Num- 
bers 5 : 23 (“ The priest shall write these curses in a book, 
and he shall blot them out into the water of bitterness”) we 
see that the kind of fink then employed might be s0 treated. 
To this day the ink generally employed in official circles in 
Palestine is such that the writing may be easily effaced by 
the application of » damp sponge. I have often seen officials, 
correcting a, mistake, simply licking off the ink with the 
tongue. There is no doubt that a good deal of “blotting 
out” of transgressions goes on in this country, where official 
appetites for bribes have been fairly satisfied by offenders. 

“Against THEE, THEE ONLY, HAVE I Sinnep.”—The 
keen and deep consciousness of sin here expressed may be 
illustrated by reference to what looks like its opposite to-day. 
The sinner in the psalm grieves over his sin; his suffering is 
only what he deserves. If*yot ask a Jew to-day the reason 
for his people’s suffering and sorrow, he will readily answer 
“sin;” but prevailing popular tradition shows how lightly 
sin in itself is thought of. Israel is not represented as suffer- 
ing for sin, nor God as angry therewith. On the contrary, 
God is represented as spending many hours daily lamenting 
a rash oath, taken in a moment of wrath, which prevents him 
from saving the people of his ancient choice from their dis- 
tresses. He beholds their oppressions apd pains, but, held 
fast by his oath, he can only weep, and geek for some way of 
escape from the bond that holds him. It is related of one 
Rabba, that an Arabian merchant once invited him to go 
and see the Mt. Sinai. On coming near, he found the moun- 
tain girt about with scorpions, He heard a voice from heaven 
saying, “ Wo is me that I have sworn! But now that I have 
sworn, who will relieve me from mine oath ?’? When Rabba 
returned to his friends, and told them what he had seen and 
heard, they called him “ ass” and “‘fgol,” because he had not 
absolved God from his vow,—this being within a rabbi’s 
power,—that he might deliver his people. In like manner 
among the followers of the Arabian prophet, there is the 
same consciousness of a relation to God in all human conduct, 
but there fails the old earnest view of sin, the deep realiza- 
tion of its enormity. To “the faithful” all sin is venial: 
They say not “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” 
Their language and their thought is, “‘ Thou art the merci- 
ful, the compassionate: thou wilt not remember against us 
offenses which spring from the weakness and imperfection of 
our nature.” Sin is mere weakness, and sins simply mistakes. 

“Tar THE Bones... May Resorce.”—There is often 
much that is amusing in slavishly literal applications made 
by the Jews of their own scriptures. If you enter any of 
their synagogues at the time of prayer, you will find the wor- 
shipers all reading, and swaying their bodies to and fro. One 
sect sways from side to side; another, backwards and forwards. 
When the congregation is large, the effect is almost like that 
of water moved by the wind. The body is so swayed that 
every bone may, by motion, take part in the worship (Psa. 
6:2; 35: 10, ete.). 

Tiberias, Palestine. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Praver (vs. 1, 2).—What were the transgressions of 
David? (2 Sam. 11: 1-27.) How was David led to repent- 
ance? (2 Sam. 12: 1-23.) What shows that this psalm was 
a public confession? How public should be our confession 
of our sins? Why would it never do to pray for mercy 
“according to our deserts” ? (Lam. 3: 22.) How great is 
the multitude of God's mercies? (Exod. 34: 6,7.) “ Blotted 
out” paints our sins under what likeness? (Num. 5: 23.) 
What remains after an ink-drop is most carefully blotted 
away? What of the sin is it impossible to blot out? What, 
in the order of supremacy, are tke three words of love in 
verse 1? the three words for evil-doing in verses 1, 2, in the 
order of guilt? the three words fur purifying? Why must 
“ transgressions” be ‘n the plural for all of us? (Jer. 14: 7.) 
How are we washed from our sins? (Rev. 1 : 5.) What 
might be a washing from sin which is not “thorough”? 
(Rev. 2:4.) What punishment did David receive? What 
punishment did his repentance remove ? 

2. Conression (vs. 3, 4).—What things within us hinder 
us from acknowledging our sins? What things without us? 
Why is it not enough merely to acknowledge them before 
God? Why cannot kindness toward the wronged one make 
amends, without confession? In what different ways is his 
sin kept before the sinner? What historical parallel to the 
first sentence of verse 4? (2 Sam. 12:13.) How is all sin 
toward man in reality only a sin toward God? (1 Cor. 8: 





How does « penitent man regard his suffering:, compared 
with God's honor ? 

3. BurpeEn (vs. 5,6). Why could not David lay his sin 
to the charge of sinful ancestors? What facts show that a 
tendency to evil is always inherited? How is this a bless- 
ing? »How is it adanger? How did David know what God 
desired “in the inward parts”? What is our only refuge 
from inherited and acquired evil “ in the hidden part”? 
Why cannot we make ourselves “ to know wisdom ” ? 

4. CLEANNEsS (vs. 7, 8).—What is “hyssop”? For what 
was it used? (Exod. 12 : 22; Lev. 14: 4-7; Nam. 19: 6, 
16-18.) What would be the joy and gladness he would hear? 
(Matt. 9: 2.) Why is whiteness taken as the symbol of moral 
purity? Why is bodily uncleanness used to symbolize sin? 
In what different ways does God cause sin to crush a man, 
break bones ? 

5. ForGciveness (vs. 9, 10).—How does God -hide his face 
from our sins? (Psa. 119 : 132-135.) Why must this new 
heart be one “created,” not merely the old one transformed? 
(Eph. 2:1,10.) How did Christ describe thischange? (John 
3:3.) Why would forgiveness be futile without a renewal 
of a right spirit? 

6. Restoration (vs. 11, 12).—What does God’s presence 
mean to an, evil man? (Gen. 3:8; 4:16; Psa. 9:3.) To 
the good? (1 Chron. 16 : 27; Psa. 16:11.) Why do we 
“need him every hour”? (Rom. 7 : 18, 21.) What is the 
only condition of the presence of the Holy Spirit? (Luke 
11:13.) What are some of the joys that may, be restored 
to sinners? What is the free spirit with which God’s chil- 
dren are upheld? (John 8 : 34-36.) 

7. Resuuts (vs. 13-19).—What mischief is done when sin- 
ners unrestored or half-repentant try to reform others? (Matt. 
15:14; 7: 38-5.) Why do sinners truly converted make the 
best and only evangelists? (Psa. 116: 12,13.) In our Chris- 
tian work, what use should we make of our own experience 
of sin? What is to be the instrument of this evangelistic 
work ? (Psa. 51:14, 15.) In what spirit is it to be con- 
ducted ? (Psa. 51: 16,17.) In what spirit are we to wait for 
results ? (Psa. 51 : 18, 19.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What is the burden of this psalm? (golden text.) 
2. Why did David pray that prayer? (v.4.) 3. What did 
he give as one reason for his fall? (v. 5.) 4. What were 
David's thoughts about what he ought to be? (v.6.) 5. What 
was his first step toward redemption? (v. 3.) 6. What was 
the only way in which he could be saved? (v.10.) And 
kept safe? (v.11.) 7: What did he promise to do if God 
forgave him? Why are we sure that God is eager to for- 
give sins? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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| ORROWING 
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THOU WILT NOT DESPISE. 
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0-WORKING 
I MUST NOT DESPISE. | 


WHEN [ AM 
PENITENT, | BURDENED, | RENEWED, 


TMEN ME WILL | 


FORGIVE. | COMFORT. | CONSECRATE. | 


_——— _ ——— 


| 
FORGIVENESS. | 
| 


| POWER. 





PEACE. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Show pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive.” 

“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 

* How sad our state by nature is.” 

“What can wash away my stain?” 

“ Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 
“Come with thy sin to the fountain.” 

“ Sinners, Jesus will receive.” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The cry of the needy and trustful sinner to the loving and 
all-powerful Father is the burden of this psalm. It is the 





11,12, Matt. 25 : 40.) “When thou speakest”—what? 


which sounds in and from the heart of every helpless and 
hoping sinner of to-day. ‘ 

Unless one realizes that he is guilty, he cannot even long 
for forgiveness; and unless he sees that without salvation he 
is lost, it is impossible for him to reach out after salvation. 
“God, be merciful to me a sinner!” is the acceptable prayer 
of psalmist as of publican. 

The very basis of the gospel is in the sinner’s hope that 
God, for his mercy’s sake and for his love’s sake, will forgive 
the sinner who needs forgiveness and cleansing and renewed 
life and restored communion, and who seeks them in peni- 
tence and in trust. 

And he who truly desires reunion with God will be ready 
to work for God, and to strive to win sinners to God, when 
again he is at one with God. 








ADDED POINTS. 


Unless we realize the love and the mercy of God, we can 
have no hope as we come to God in oyr need. Unless we 
feel our need of God’s love and mercy, we can have no pro- 
found interest in these prevailing characteristics of God. 

We shrink from the thought of foulness and filth, and we 
want to be clean for our own sakes. If we could see our 
spiritual condition as God sees it, how we should cry out for 
spiritual cleansing ! 

Others may forget our sins, but we cannot. The memory of 
our transgressions is hell begun on earth. Unless our sins 
can be covered up and blotted out, we can never be away 
from hell. 

If a man stops to look back over his past life, he will have 
memories of evil doing and of shortcoming from his earliest 
days. 

Forgiveness may even more than cover the saddest past in 
the line of wrong doing. There is no such union possible 
without any differences, as may be attained through the overt 
coming, by forgiveness, of transgressions that caused estrange- 
ment. He may love most who has had most forgiven. 
Unless a man is ready to work for souls, it may well be 
questioned whether he himself is a saved sinner. He who 
Wahts just enough religion to save himself, is not likely to 
get even that much. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE “HOME DEPARTMENT” OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


There has been increasing interest in the methods of 
the “ Home Department” of the Sunday-school, as it 
has been tested and improved during recent years. Its 
purpose is to encourage Bible study among those who, 
for any reason, cannot regularly attend the sessions of 
the school,—such as the aged, the invalids and their 
nurses, those living at a distance from any church or 
Sunday-school, and those who are absent from home 
much of the time, as railroad men, aommercial travelers, 
and students. The attempt is to pledge such irregular 
attendants, as well as those who have not before been 
attracted to Bible study, to give at least a half-hour 
weekly to it, upon the current International lesson. 

With more or less variation, the methods adopted now 
quite widely are similar to those stated in a circular- 
letter issued in the Brick Church (Presbyterian) Sun- 
day-school, Rochester, New York (the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Taylor, pagtor), at the organization of their “Home 
Department” last year, and of which the superintendent, 
the Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, bears witness: ‘‘ The general 
result is even better than we anticipated, and encourages 
us to plan for a new start and an increased efficiency for 
the coming year.” Their circular-letter calls attention 
to the need of systematic Bible study, urges the impor- 
tance of membership in the adult classes of the school, 
if possible, and recognizes the need of those who cannot 
attend. The ‘“ Home Department” is then outlined, as 
follows : 





THE PLAN. 


Any person who will'agree to give at least one half-hour’s 
study each week to the regular lesson (at such time during the 
week as shall be most convenient, but Sunday preferred) will 
be enrolled as a member of the “ Home Department of the 
Brick Church Sunday-school,”’ and will be regarded and treated 
ineall respects as a member of the school. A copy of the lesson 
book used in the school will be provided free of cost; also an 
attendance card, on which the study, or failure to study, can be 
marked, just as presence or absence at the regular sessions would 
be marked upon the class-books; also, if desired, an envelope 
for weekly contributions, to go with the regular offerings of the 
school. Books may also be drawn from the library under the 
same regulations as for scholars in the other departments. 

At the end of each quarter a visitor will call for the attend- 
ance card, and contribution envelope (if any), and leave new 
ones for the ensuing quarter. 





ery of which the Prodigal Son’s utterance is the echo, and 


Records will be made up from these cards, and reports made, 
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80 that the members of the Home Department may be kept 
informed of the work done. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

In families where neither parents nor children are able to 
attend the regular sessions (though these should be very few), 
a family class in the Home Department may be formed. 

In families where the children attend the regular sessions, 
and the parents are members of the Home Department, a half- 
hour or more may be profitably spent in reviewing together the 
lesson of the day. Appoint one of the children secretary to 
mark the attendance card; another as treasurer; another as 
librarian, to take care of question-books, hymn-books, etc. 

Members of the Home Department who are near neighbors 
may find it pleasant to study the lessons together. 


ADVANTAGES, 


“Will this be better for me than an independent course of 
study, on my own responsibility ?” 

By becoming a member of the Home Department you have 
the advantage of. 

1. A definite understanding with yourself, and an agreement 
with others as to what you propose to do. 

2. A course of study prescribed for you by most competent 
hands. 

3. The helps, numerous, valuable, and cheap, which are pre- 
pared for the study of the International lessons, 

4. The inspiration of studying in company with a great mul- 
titude of people, all over the world, as well as with your fel- 
low-members in the Brick Church Sunday-school. 

5. Actual membership in the Brick Church Sunday-sehool. 
This alone will probably lead some who have been members of 
the school in past years, and who still love it, though unable to 
attend, and would like to be associated with it, to become mem- 
bers of the Home Department. 

6. An arrangement which will help you, and your family, to 
keep.the Lord’s Day pleasantly and profitably in your home. 


Their form of application is given herewith : 


Home Department of the Brick Church Sunday-School. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 





I HEREBY SIGNIFY my desire to be enrolled as a member of 
the Home DEPARTMENT OF THE BRICK CHURCH SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, and agree to devote at least one half-hour each week 
to the study of the International lesson for that week. 


jr If you wish to become a member of the HOME DEPART- 
MENT, please sign the above blank, detach it, and send by mail, 
or otherwise,-to the Rev. G. B. Py» Halloek;. No. 87 Adams 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. : 


The field secretary in the missionary department of 
the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety, Mr. William A. Duncan, is well known to be 
a leader in this movement. The society issues various 
leaflets on the subject, which may be had of the “Con- 
gregational House” at Boston, together with member- 
ship cards, blanks for reports, collection-boxes, etc. 
One of the leaflets summarizes th® benefits of this 
method thus: 

ITS BENEFITS, 

It comforts and helps invalids. Said one who had been 
“shut in” for ten years: ‘‘ It seems good to feel that I belong 
with Christians, and am doing something in common with 
them.” 

It recovers backsliders, A church-member who had not 
been for twelve years at any religious service, was led by it to 
renew her vows. * 

It develops family religion. The members of a family cannot 
study the Bible together without being brought face to face 
with those questions which relate to their soul’s salvation, 

It increases the attendance upon the main school. The in- 
evitable result of awakening interest in the study of the Bible 
at home, is to bring those into the school who can come. One 
school, through its Home Department, increased its membership 
in the main department twenty per cent in three months. 

It increases church attendance. One man, who had been 
alienated from the church, after joining the Home Department, 
eame back with his whole family, and now appears with them 
regularly in the old family pew. 

It keeps alive the interest of those who are forced to be away 
from home, or who remove to other localities, where they are 
without, Sunday-school privileges. A Sunday-school in Con- 
necticut has in its membership eight persons who have removed 
to Utah. ° 

It develops Christian workers. Nothing could be conceived 
better adapted to build up young Christians, and make them 
effective laborers for Christ, than to appoint them as visitors in 
the Home Department. It furnishes them with something 
specific to do, and with the suggestion of doing much more 
than is actually specified. 

Wherever it has been thoroughly tried, it has been found to 
be a great evangelistic power. It is calculated to reach those 
individuals and families who are without the gospel, and for 
whom the church is responsible. The plan is simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effective. By all means adopt it. 


Mr. Duncan, replying to inquiry of the present out- 
look, writes: ‘‘This phase of Sunday-school work is de- 
veloping rapidly, and large numbers of schools are 
adopting it in all parts of the country. I have recently 


returned from a European trip, where I was permitted 
to introduce it in England, Wales, Austria, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and other Continental countries. 

“The arrangement does not involve a new organiza- 
tion, but is simply an expansion of Sunday-school work. 
Tt all centers in the fact that those who study at home 
are to have the same privileges as those who study in 
the school, providing they are unable to attend. One or 
two such students make a home class; a large number 
of them make a department. Ifa very large number of 
such students is necessary pefore a department of this 
kind is counted a success, then there may be some fail- 
ures; but if one person in each school is blessed through 
the instrumentality of this. work, then it is a success. 
There is no necessity for any machinery in carrying on 
the work, but the more care and attention given it, the 
better will be the results. 

“Anything that will bring the people to church or 
Sunday-school is a good thing; and this is one of the 
results accomplished by the home-class work. In‘almost 
every instance it is increasing the attendance of the 
main department and the attendance at church, 

.“T have already said that during my trip abroad I in- 
troduced this work into several countries. As you know, 
my business was to present it to the workers there; and 
I found that it exactly met the wants of some of these 
countries, and the workers were very glad indeed to 
adopt it. Dr. Paton, the father of University Exten- 
sion, became enthusiastic, and immediately joined it, 
asking permission to introduce it to the Sunday-school 
workers of Europe. In Austria I found that the law 
prohibiting the organization of mission Sunday-schools 
at the same time permitted the opening of home classes, 
providing they were connected with established churches. 
Dr. Clark, our American missionary at Prague, assured 
me that he should immediately introduce it in his Bo- 
hemian work, as it answered all the requirements of the 
Austrian law in reference to independent movements. 
He ordered a large number of sets as samples, which I 
have sent to him. 

“The Continental Committee in London, at Na, 56 
Oki Bailey, decided to adopt it in their Scandinavian 
work, in Narway and Sweden and other northern coun- 
tries, where they have missionaries at work.” 

After quoting a number of letters from workers and 
organizers in different parts of the country, Mr. Duncan 
adds: “I might multiply these statements, but this will 
give you a sufficient idea of the value of the work, and 
whether it is succeeding or not. I suppose there are 
several thousand departments in different parts of the 
country. We have many hundreds on our list, and I 
suppose that very few. of them ever write to us. We 
have never yet received in this office a communication 
from a dissatisfied or discouraged worker. Even those 
who have been obliged to abandon it speak in the high- 
est terms of it, and of the desirability of continuing it. 

“T would like to refer you to Mrs. Mary Geikie Adams, 
among others, a sister of Dr. Cunningham Geikie, who 
lives in Canaan, Connecticut, and has had a Home De- 
partment in that village for more than two years, and 
has done some most remarkable work. I believe that 
the main department of the Sunday-school has increased 
very largely during these two years, and that her Home 
Department is larger than the Main Department.” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


~_- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
Alabama, state, at Huntsville. ................csssseee ceeee April 19-21 
Mississippi, state, at Oxford............+. 20 becencses esvsccoend April 26-28 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans..............006seceeeeee covers May 3-5 
Kansas, state, at, Topeka............cc0s secsscere sosescoes sosee May 10-12 
Texas, state, at Greenville.............csee cesses cesses ce esses May 10-12 
Georgia, state, at Marietta.............sscccesessessesens esses May 18-20 
CRO, BORSR, BE TAIBB vccctcte c00c00 sovvecece sevens soovesete soceseess June 7-9 
New York, state, at Saratoga..............00.cseee coves ceseerees June 7-9 
Colorado, state, at Canon City...........ccccccceessceeeseenes June 14-16 
Indiaga, state, at Elkhart.®...........000.s0000 cesses sovseeeee June 14-16 
Iowa, state, at Marshalltown. ...........-.0-+ essseees seeees June 14-16 
Wyoming, state, at Cheyenne............... ..ss-ss00ceceeeees June 21-23 
Missouri, state, at St. Joseph i....... .....cecesesree seeeeenee June 24-26 
Montana, state, at Helena ..),..4... :....c00e csesevees ovssevees June 28-30 
Kentucky, state, at Princeétomn........... seecseee ceeeeeees August 23-25 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain........November— 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 
Criticisms upon the International lessons have been 
free and varied from the beginning of this course of study, 


nearly twenty years ago. It is well that this should be 
so. Yet it is easier to point out flaws in a system, than 





to show jast how the system, as a whole, could be im- 
proved. The members of the Lesson Committee have 
invited criticisms and suggestions from all sources, and 
they have been ready to avail themselves of these to the 
fullest. 

And now the new Lesson Committee, for the fourth 
period of Bible study, announces its purposes and main 
plans as follows : 


The International Sunday-School Lesson Committee, in session 

at Washington City, March 23 and 24, 1892, have read a num- 

ber of letters from various parts of this country, from Great 

Britain and the Continent, and from India. A special commit- 

tee was appointed to prepare a reply, which was adopted by 

the whole Committee, as follows: 

We cordially thank all those who have given us their views, 

and we feel a great desire to render thegseries of lessons as 

widely acceptable as possible. Some of the difficulties which 

attend the undertaking may be briefly stated. 

1. The Committee’s action is limited by various express 

directions of the International Sunday-school Convention, which 

makes the appointments; for example, (1.) So far as possible, 
we are to cover the whole Bible in the course of six years (for- 
merly seven years). (2.) There must be a special temperance 
lesson for every quarter ; and if one does not occur in the regu- 
lar course of lessons for that quarter, then a lesson must be 
taken at the end of the quarter, from some other part of the 
Bible. In the latter case, a special missionary lesson must also 
be selected for the same Sunday. (3.) One Sunday at the end 
of every quarter must be given to a review of the quarter’s 
lessons. The next session of the International Sunday-school 
Convention will be held in St, Louis, September 1, 1892. 

2. We have to consider the wants of Sunday-schools in many 
countries, in all manner of cities and rural districts, in numerous 
and differing religious connections, and for every grade of Sun- 
day-school study, from the primary class to the most advanced 
Bible-class. Any attempt at uniform lessons must face these 
conditions; and the inherent difficulties can be only in part 
overcome, Against them must be considered the great and 
varied advantages of the system. 

3. A scheme of lessons embraces six or seven years, and the 
plan cannot be fairly judged by the lessons chosen for a single 
year. Some periods must have more of narrative, others less; 
and so as to other features of interest.’ The question for those 
who select the lessons and those who use them must of neces« 
sity be, What will work best upon the whole ? 

4, The great majority of those concerned insist that we must 
take some lessons from the Prophets and the Epistles. Such 
lessons can rarely be more than representative extracts, and can 
easily be complained of as “ scrappy;’’ but what else is prac- 
ticable ? 

5. Several changes have been agreed upon which will take 
effect some time in the future. Thus lessons from the Gospels 
will usually be placed in the first six months of the year, rather 
than the last six months. This change will considerably relieve 
those who observe the “Christian Year,’ by putting the birth 
of Christ at the beginning of the year, and not putting his death 
near to Christmas. But the change cannot be introduced at 
once, because the proposed year of lessons upon the Life of 
Christ in chronological order had better begin July 1, as other- 
wise it would bring the ascension at Christmas. 

6. The lessons chosen by us at this session will be for the year 
1895, and so the various improvements we are trying to make 
will not be available till that time. This delay is unavoidable; 
first, because the scheme of lessons for a year must be submitted 
to the Associate Committee in Great Britain, and their criticisms 
must be considered by this committee at its next annual meet- 
ing before the lessons can be published at all; secondly, the 
lessons have to be sent to distant countries, and much time must 
be allowed for the various annual volumes of lesson-helps to be 
prepared and to be on sale some months in advance. 

The committee will hereafter, as heretofore, gladly consider 
all suggestions, and will do their utmost to meet the extremely 
various and not seldom antagonistic wishes expressed by honored 
Christian brethren. 

WARREN RANDOLPH, Secretary of the Committee, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Biography.—The death of Mr. Spurgeorhas naturally 
been followed by the appearance of several quickly pre- 
pared and heartily enthusiastic biographies. The Rev. 
James J. Ellis’s Charles Haddon Spurgeon, in the Lives 
that Speak series (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
$1.00), was published before his death ; it has some clear- 
ness and pungency, but needlessly strives for a some- 
what sensational attractiveness in its headlines and text, 
From the Usher's Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit, by the 
Rev. Robert Shindler (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.50), was in press at the time of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s death; and of it, queerly enough, Mr. Spurgeon 
wrote a modest notice, saying to those whom he knew 
to be interested in himself and his work: “ Our pub- 
lisher thought that the time had come for a new life of 
the editor. The present volume is brought down to the 











date of publication, and its special merit is that it is as 
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correct a record of The Life and Labors of Pastor Spur- 
geon as could be made. Great pains have been taken to 
secure accuracy, and to make a history which would be 
thoroughly reliable. . .. All our readers who wish to 
know what a friend can say of the editor and his sur- 
roundings should at once get this new life.” An account 
of his last days is added. Two well-known American 
Baptist ministers have also prepared new biographies of 
the famous preacher: Dr. George C. Lorimer’s is pub- 
lished by James H. Earle, Boston; and the Rev. Rus- 
sell H, Conwell’s bears the imprint of Hubbard Bros., 
Philadelphia. Personal delineation and financial his- 
tory are combined in Professor W. G. Sumner’s The 
Financier and the Finances of the American Revolution 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 2 vols, $5.00). The 
author, whose History of American Currency is familiar 
to students of economics, here portrays at greater length 
the struggles and vicissitudes attending the necessity of 
raising money, in a critical period, from colonies or 
states that had not yet put away old-time governmental 
jealousies or ideas of local autonomy, and which were 
united neither by experience nor by a constitution, but 
only by an overwhelming purpose of patriotic resistance. 
Robert Morris’s task was really harder than Hamilton’s, 
in more ways than one. 

History.—Dr. Samuel R. Gardiner has brought his 
solidly trustworthy, but not superficially attractive, His- 
tory of England’down to the close of the civil war, in 
1649; ten volumes cover the period between the acces- 
sion of James I. and 1642, while three, of which the 
last appeared a short time since, are devoted to the 
struggle between king and parliament. The prevalent 
and commendable custom of the issue, on the part of 
colleges and universities, of careful monographs in various 
departments of research, has been adopted by the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, popularly 
known as the Harvard Annex. The third number of 
its ““Fay House Monographs” (named from its principal 
building) is Mrs. Marion Gleason McDougall’s Fugitive 
Slaves, 1619-1865 (Boston: Ginn and Company. $1.00), 
—a painstaking study in a hundred*and fifty octavo 
pages. The general tone is expository, rather than argu- 
mentative; the most valuable and interesting pages are 
those reprinting the colonial laws, northern as well as 
southern, concerning African and Indian slaves, and 
also other servants, apprentices, minors, etc. The sum- 
mary of congressional action is far from compréhensive, 
but the bibliography is adequate for most purposes of 
reference. 

Art.—Sometimes satirists with the pen and caricatur- 
ists with the pencil are roughly but effectively accurate 
social historians. Two recent artist-biographies—Austin 
Dobson’s William Hogarth (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. $7.50) and W. P. Frith’s John Leech (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $9.00)—forcibly’remind those 
who read their text, or look at their representative pic- 
tures, of the betterment in the average state of English 
society, high and low, between the eighteenth century 
and the nineteenth. The coarse moralizing of Hogarth 
was not needed by Leech; while Du Maurier, Leech’s 
chief successor in society delineation, adopts a still 
daintier method, and never draws a picture that cannot 
be introduced into any home circle, Nor is this repre- 
sentation of “ purer manners” due to any desire to cover 
orconceal, There are too many evils to-day, but they 
are not the old ones. In The Early Renaissance, and 
Other Essays on Art Subjects (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $2.00), Professor James M. Hoppin, head 
of the fine-art department at Yale, gathers from his manu- 
scripts, or from his contributions to periodicals, twelve 
papers on the characteristics of the Renaissance; the 
principles and tendencies of earlier and later art; the 
relations between art, religion, and education ; and other 
kindred topics, general or special. 

Science.—TRe new Catholic University of America, at 
Washington, though not fully started on its academic 
career, has made some beginnings. In 1887, Henry Hy- 
vernat was elected professor of Assyriology; and the 
next year, accompanied by P. Miiller-Simonis, he pro- 
ceeded to Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, study- 
ing inscriptions and relics, while his associate considered 
topographical and physical problems. The report of 
their journey has just been published in French, by the 
university, under the title Relation des missions scien- 
tifiques, 1888-89, du Cavease au Golfe Persique ($9.00). 
Professor Tyadall’s New Fragments (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00) gathers separate essays only loosely 
connected,—periodical papers on atoms and molecules, 
drinking-water, or Alpine phases and experiences; ad- 
dresses on Count Rumford, Pasteur, Thomas Young, and 


evoking causes, from the Royal Institution to The 
Youth’s Companion. From The Chautaequan, with ad- 
ditions, is reprinted Mrs, Arabella B. Buckley Fisher’s 
Moral Teachings of Science (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 75 cents), chapters on The Scientific Aspect of 
the Universe and its Laws, The Bearing of the Theory of 
Natural Selection upoi the Question of Morality, The 
Argument from Plaat-life, Dawnings of Morality in 
Anima! Life, Self-regarding Arguments for Moral Con- 
duct, and True Morality: Its Origin and its Bearing upon 
the Question of Immortality. , English scientists, whether 
original workers or popular summarizers, seem willing to 
be summoned to the service of American periodicals. 
Miscellaneous.—Professor Francis B. Gummere, of 
Haverford College, the author of an excellent Hand- 
book of Poetics, makes a contribution to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic social, ethical, and 
intellectual development in his Germanic Origins (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00),—papers on mid- 
Européin peoples, family relations, society, wars, govern- 
ment, trade, religion, and practical morals. An anony- 
mous essay on The Irish Element in Medieval Culture 
has been translated from the Preussische Jahrbiicher by 
Jane Loring Edmands (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
75 cents). The methods employed at the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, New York, for the moral and intellectual betterment 
of criminals, and for their instruction in wage-earning 
employments, have attracted such attention abroad that 
a volume in the Contemporary Science Library (London) 
is devoted to an account of the work of this one institu- 
tion. The Sixteenth Year-Book of the New York State 
Reformatory—which, as usual, is prepared, illustrated, 
printed, and bound, by officials or infaates—interestingly 
summarizes the work for the past twelvemonth, the 
tables and half-tone cuts being perhaps the most valu- 
able features of the pamphlet. In the former the striking 
fact is the small percentage of those who, on commit- 
ment, are thought by their examiners to display any 
notable signs of even ordinary moral susceptibility. 





In writing for children, the difficulty is to be naturally 
simple in speech; for there is such a thing as an artifi- 
cial simplicity that mimics the reality with wooden sem- 
blance of forms, but which is a mere lay-figure clad in 
real garments yet without life and spirit. A principal 
fault of some of the otherwise best books of Bible stories 
for children, or so-called children’s Bibles, or lives of 
our Lord, is this formal endeavor to be simple. One of 
them, for instance, to accommodate the wooden rule to be 
monosyllabic, uses an unfamiliar word like “ere” in 
place of the more familiar “before;” and where the 
monosyllable is impracticable, hyphens are put between 
the syllables, and the complex appearance of the word in 
some ways increased. Practically free from mistaken 
notions of this sort is The Life of Our Lord for Little 
Children, which comes in attractive dress from England. 
The preface says that “in preparing this brief account of 
the chief incidents in our Lord’s life, the writer has 
endeavored to keep as close as possible to the sacred text; 
its divine simplicity being far preferable to any other 
style of writing the story.” The especially commendable 
features of this book are the absence of any straining at 
the forms of simplicity, a judicious selecting and propor- 
tioning of the incidents, a wise avoidance of too full a 
presentation of the painful side of the story of our Lord’s 
trial and death, ahd a proper infusion pf explanatory 
matter and teaching. One of the principal faults of cer- 
tain other books in this line is the bald narration of the 
parables, for instance, without showing their connection 
with anything in the life-story, or without indicating 
their teaching. This book, however, fills this gap to good 
purpose. It does not over-explain, or preach, and what 
it does offer in this way is quite free from the goody- 
goody talk that sickens children as well aygrown persons, 
The book is illustrated with cuts which are generally at- 
tractive, and wanting in a certain unnaturalness, or even 
grossness, which is so often conspicuous in cheap Scrip- 
ture illustrations ; the type islarge and clear, and the 
volume is light and easily handlel. There are phrasgs and 
critical views, here and there, that might be bettered ; 
but one must not look for faultlessness in this most diffi- 
cult task of writing a life of our Lord for little children, 
(9}<74 inches, boards, illustrated, pp. 94. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 

Those who have come under the personal influence of 
President Alvah Hovey of the Newton (Massachusetts) 
Theological Institution, have valued his practical help- 
fulness as well as his theological expositions. Applied 
morals, accordingly, not less than scholarly investiga- 





Carlyle; and miscellanea, the whole ranging, as regards 


sented in his volume of Studies in Ethics and Religion, 
which is well described by its comprehensive sub-title: 
Discourses, Essays, and Reviews Pertaining to Theism, 
Inspiration, Christian Ethics, and Education for the 
Ministry. The author, in selecting for permanent issue ~ 
his better contributions to periodicals, or his more care- 
fully prepared lectures, might well have exercised a 
somewhat more rigid principle of exclusion. The little 
paper on Christian Science and Mind-Cure, for example, 
seems a rather slight discussion in comparison with Dr. 
J. M. Buckley’s essays on the same theme; or, it should 
be added, in comparison with Dr. Hovey’s own com- 
ments, in these pages, on modern monism as expounded 
by various philosophers; on the character and extent of 
inspiration ; on the relation between the government 
and organized religion; on the “ higher Christian life;” 
or onthe establishment of endowed fellowships for ad- 
vanced study in theological seminaries. _The essays on 
these and other themes are the work of an earnest and 
mature mind, uniting independence of thought and 
strenuousness of conviction with broad-mindedness and 
a fair recognition of the position of his opponents. The 
strongest of the essays is that entitled Character Tested 
by Religious Inquiry, compactly expounding the thesis 
contained in the following neat summary of the relations 
between the soul’s restriction and its freedom: “ Be 
thankful that there are limits to your knowledge here, 
since those limits furnish a part of your needed dis- 
cipline in virtue and piety ; but fail not to be also thank- 
ful for the assurance that those ‘limits are not fixed and 
ultimate.” The volume is handsomely printed, and is 
prefixed by a portrait illustrating the skill of our better 
wood-engravers, (846 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 573. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, and Company. Price, $2.00.) 


Just as the readers of the Pilgrim’s Progress must feel 
some desire to know something of the other works of 
Bunyan, so those who have profited by the reading of 
The Imitation of Christ must feel curious as to the less 
known writings of Thomas 4 Kempis. This desire is 
met by the new translation of his Meditations on the Life 
of Christ, by the late Archdeacon Wright. It is not so well 
known as either his Valley of the Lilies or his Solilo- 
guy of the Soul; but the versions of these by Bishop Keith 
have been long out-of print. It has the merit of-coming 
nearer than either to the character of The Imitation, but 
with how great an interval! We look through it in vain 
for any sentiment that rises distinctly above the common- 
place. Evidently if the two works are by the same 
author, that which made him famous must have been 
the product of some time of special elevation and inspira- 
tion. Some have denied that Thomas was the author of 
these meditations,—a supposition Mr. Kettlewell takes 
great. pains to refute in the Introduction he has prefixed 
to this translation. (7><4} inches, pp. liii, 378. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The spring announcements, while they do not foretell 
many new books of original importance, are not lacking 
in some interesting literary and scholastic promises. A 
Half Century of Conflict (Little, Brown, & Co.), by 
Francis Parkman, will finish that historian’s series on 
France and England in the New World, and will cover 
the period preceding that reviewed in his Montcalm and 
Wolfe. The long-slumbering, and apparently dead, 
English Men of Letters series (Harper and Brothers) is 
to be increased by a study of Carlyle, by Professor John 
Nichol, author of the largest British history of American 
literature. The late Professor Stearns, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose death was a loss to modern 
American Christian scholarship, left completed a life of 
that influential teacher, Henry Boynton Smith of Union 
Seminary, which will appear in the American Religious 
Leaders series (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). The Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke’s important History of Early Eng- 
lish Literature (the first in the series of four now inclu- 
ding Saintsbury’s Elizabethan Literature and Gosse’s 
Eighteenth Century Literature) is promised by Mac- 
millan and Company. Professor G. Frederick Wright’s 
Man and the Glacial Period, a new contribution to a 
discussion in which the author is a specialist, will be 
added to the International Scientific series (D. Appleton 
& Co.). The Sources of Consolation in Human Life 
will be the theme of a book of essays (Roberts Brothers) 
by the Rev. William Rounseville Alger, a gentle and 
suggestive essayist. ‘A number of new books on the 
canon, authorship, dates, authority, and message of the 
Bible are announced by American and English pub- 
lishers; but these need not be chronicled here in ad- 





tions in special lines, may be found generously repre- 


yance of their early issue. ’ 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
vegulur edition this week for subscribers ts 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, forashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sickness among children, es fially in- 
fants, is prevalent, more or less, at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The m successful and reliable 
of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed MHMik. Your grocer and druggist 
keep it. 








MISS LARCOM’S NEW BOOK: 


THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo. $1.00. 

A little book emphasizing and illustrating 
the great idea of the immediate presence of 
God among men. It is singularly lofty and 
sweet in tone, and will at once uplift and charm 
its readers, 


As it is in Heaven. 
" 16mo. $1.00. 


The heavenly type or spirit of life is shown 
to be the type of the truest life on earth. A 
charming book. 


Easter Gleams. 


Poems. Parchment paper, 75 cents. 


JOHN FISKE'S NEW BOOK: 
The Discovery of America... 


With a steel portrait, many maps, and other 
illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo. $4.00. 
The discovery of America has never before 
been described with such fulness and wonder- 
ful charm of narrative as in this work, 


MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW BOOK: 


A Golden Gossip. 


A neighborhood story, showing the excellent 
effect of good gossip, with a kind motive, $1.50, 


Houghton, Miflin, & Co., Boston 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

Tue KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-sehool Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with youngchildren. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents. KinpDERGARTEN Pvp. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 











@DDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 





VAMES P, DOWNS, PUBLIGHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE BEST OF READING ror YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The LoTHROP MaG@azineEs. Wide Awake, Pa \ 
abyland, Our Little Men and Women. An education 
in themselves. Send ibc. for samplesofalifour. Cata- 
logue of 2,000 books free. D. Lothrop Co., Pubs., Boston. 


She Basy Girls, a Bundle of Letters for 
di Sale. By Grack E Done, of the New York 
Board of Education. Of much interest to every girl. 
i2mo. Cloth. 50 cents, po*t free. FUNK @& WAG- 
NALLS CO., 18-20 Astor Piace,. New York. 


R172, 











Thin White tw 4 Paper editions of 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S TEACHER’S BIBLES 
equal in portabi/ity the “ India” editions, at much less 
cost. Sag ni, bree Send for catalogne to 
E. &J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cents an year; 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD 4 DRUMMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 


The a one monthly, de- 
Sabbath Outlook 9 Vo edtoSabbath Reform. 
Price, fifty centsa vear. Send for specimen se fe 
examine valuable list of premiums. Free to all read- 
ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


to get Sunday-school Books and 
Reward Cards FREE. For pam- 
phlettelling HOW, and catalogues, 
Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, N.Y, 
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Friendship 


is attractive. 


Part I. treats 


A second 
already been 





A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces, 








By H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 





. Large 8vo, . 
1,032 pages, : 
Buckram binding, 
$70.00, net. ; 
Half calf, ; 

4 $72.50, net. 4 

4 ,. 

> “Here, at last, we have a work which is  § 

> thorough, exhaustive, accurate,andauthori- ¢ 

> tative. The work has been admirably done, 

> and it will at once become the authority.’ 

» —N.Y. Times. 

, 

> 

> 





is a theme of the ages. Its treat- 


ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


The claim is boldly made that 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 


of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 


ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


“ A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
American literature. : 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from’ human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.""—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 
The same qualities are ex- 


. . The glowing argument, 


edition ,of this popular book has 
called for. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift- 
a postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


SPURGEON’S LAST BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF STAMBOURNE. With Per- 
sonal Remarks, Recollections, and Reflections. By 

. H. Spurgeon. 165 illustrations. 12mo. 44 Dp. 60c. 

‘*This little and most unpretentious book has a 
singular charm.”—AMERICAN BooKsSELLER. 


THE LIFE AND LABORS OF CHARLES 
HADDON SPURGEON, (‘Ihe uuthorized life.) 
By the Rev. Robert Shindler. ith nu.werous illus- 
trations. 316 pp. 12mo. §1.50. 


New Illustrated Edition of 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALE. By C. H. 
Spurgeon. From new electro-plates. With 2 illus- 
trations. 185 PP. 12m0. 75 cents. 
320,000 copies have been sold in England. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’'S PICTURES. With 
38 illustrations. 182 pp. l2mo. 75 cents. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK AND PIC- 
TURES. In one volume. 359 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY, in 
the Service of the McAll Mission. By Louise 
Coreen Houghton. 410 pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

fascinating and cheering story, founded on inci- 
dents of recent work in the north-west of France, 

“It is more intersecting Bon any novel.” 

ETHODIST PROTESTANT. 


THE DALRYMPLES. By Agnes Giberne, 
author of *‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” ete, 279 PR; $1.25. 

One of this skilful writer’s best stories o Eng! ish 
life, entertaining, instructive, and deeply religious, 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS for 1892. Rev. David 
James Burrell, D. D., and Rev, Joseph Dunn Burrell. 
468 pp. 12mo, $1.25. 


*.* Malled postpaid on receipt of price. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chichgo, 211,213 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,735 Market St. 


be yt! one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pases, price one dollar 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful mr on from the American Newspape? Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals: gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥Y 








maland Housekeeper.” sg Sample copies /ree. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Sm Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


list of Sunday-school library 
books now ready. 
MAILED FOR 2-CENT STAMP. 








GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM O0., 122 Nassau &.,N.Y, 


Thelargest circulation otany | 
700 000 neriodical in the world. “The 
' Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


NOT ON CALVARY. 


ALTHOUGH JUST ISSUED, THIS LITTLE 
BOOK iS ALREADY THE LITERARY 
RELIGIOUS SENSATION OF 
THE DAY. 


“It is, we are told, a Layman’s Plea for Meditation 
in the lemptation in the Wilderness. ... There can 
be no question that his view does shed some light on 
questions which all Christians find deeply mysterious. 
...1t is a treatment of the question #o reverent, so 
full of love to God, so profoundly impressed with the 
solemn importance of the subject, that it deserves a 
careful reading.” —New York Evangelist. 

‘*Tt isan earnest and impressive plea for another 
view of the Redemption than the common. It begins 
with offering ‘ The theory of our Lord’s exposure to 
Satan all through his life,’ aiming toshow that...‘ the 


of thwarted temptations.’ The author... writes with 
a reverent solemnity.”—New York Timea, 

“*Not on Calvary’...is a little book fntended to 
help those who have gone down into the dark valley 
of doubt.... It is beautifully written, and will do 
great good to many." —Tbdiledo Blade. 

Uniform with Drummond's “ The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents, 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 





OF JOY AND (No. 
2 Re ERE 
CLADNESS | 2, 
So we i 
W. McDonald, Joshua Gill, J.R.Sweney, W.J. Kirkpatrick. 
7,000 SOLD BEFORE they were PRINTED. 
JOY¥ AND GLADN ESS, No. 1, success is unparal- 
leled—500,000 sold in six years. No. 2 JOY 
AND GLADNESS isthe equal of No.1. Contains 160 
brand-new pieces—the best of itscompilers, “0 reprints 
—the most popular. Musicedition,by mail, 40e, by ex- 
press (not prepaid), @8.6@doz..§3). 100. Words, hoard 
covers, by express (not repaid), 61.20 doz., 810. 100. 
Librartes the treshest and best. 
Bibles and Gift Books of all kinds. 
THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
254 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 
a ee YT 








The Best Advertisement of Our 
New Sunday-Schoo!l Song-Book. 


Is @ copy of the same in the hands of the musical 
authorities of the most pr essive Sunday-schools, 
ngle 


Offer: As sample copy of our new 
book,“ TRIED AND TRUE,” will be sen pone a 
any superinteudent who sends us 15 cents in coin. 


Tried and True 


Is edited by the Rev, E.8. Lorenz. Has 192 pages, 266 
songs, hymns with their tunes, anthems, and mis- 
sionary and opening and closing exercises. The com- 
pletest book ever issued. It has the best music and 
the largest variety of themes. Well printed, strongly 
| bound, elegant lithograph covers. Prices: 35 cents 
per copy, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per 100, by 
exp 


ress. 
Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, 0.,or Ward & 
Drummond, 7ii Broadway, New York City. 


LIVING HYMNS 


MAY NOW BE HAD. 
Price, $15.00 per Hundred. 





| JOHN J. HOOD, 45s street 


Dictionary of | 
-. Hymnology 


Edited by 
John Julian 


“A most interesting, a fascinating book- 
It presents a vast amount of information 
upon a very attractive class of subjects, and 
this information is always and everywhere 
interesting.” —Christian Union. 

“It has no peer in any language.””—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“A large storehouse of information.”’— 
Phila. Press. 

“ A wonderful book, and, in its line, un- 
approached by any book in existence,”’— - 
WY. Observer. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
. 743-745 Broadway, New York 


afa/afatase 














crucifixion was the last spiteful njury in the chagrin | 


CAN YOU 


* cts, 


READ BETWEEN 


ANAL 


THE LINES? 


CHURCH 








What About Children’s Day? 
‘“* FESTAL DAYS” ISSUES. 
Over Life's Sea, by Miss Owens and the Rev. 
E. 8. Lorenz, isa very fresh and delightful nautical 
pane me | of the Christian life, full of striking exercises, 
varied and easy music, and offering fine decorative 
ry) jae Se 
ittle figrimes’ Progress. For the little 
ones. Charming. 
Seses of Childhood, Brilliant decoration and 
music, 
Gospel of the Flowers. An attractive floral 
exercise. Good. 
Each of the above 5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen; 


over 50 copies, $3.50 per huudred, postpaid. 


Children’s Day Treasury, No. 1.) Collections 
Children’s Day Treasury, No. 2./ of recita 
tions, d ues, exercises, little songs, quartets, and 
authems, Infant class well provided for. Aplendia 
supplements to other programs. Prices: 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 

pecial Offer, No.1. Any two Services and one 
Treasury for 15 cents. 

Special Offer No. 2. Any three Services and 
two Treasurys for % cents, 

al Offer No.3. Any three Children’s Day 
Anthems, 15 cents. 

Address, LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio, or 
Ward & Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 


“One of the Best of the Serites.”’ 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 





THE UNIVERSALLY POPULAR 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


Contains 16 pages more than regular edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


“ 99 The latest 
THE NEW SONG.” [25 Jatest: 
and best singing-book for the Sunday-school, Y. P. 


Societies, and other religious services. ®pecimen ro) 
free. Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 Staje St., Chicago, IiL 


Pil Tu , e 
EASTER Nowicxie The Risen Christ and ave 
MUSIC. 


other services, Price, 100 copies, $4.00. 
Samples the six, 10 cents to choristers. 
Cong’iS. 8. & Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
((- JEWELS, No. 2. piew)e 














SL 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample , B cents; 

boards. Gives perfect sat afmetie . THe 
W. W. Wuitwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 


ON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 
tor in quality, reasonable in 
ce. Ifvour dealer doesnot 
them, send ve your address, and 
we will forward you our 
samples free. 


Ou or 
Pane 





SAMUEL WARD CO., 
40 & Gi Franklin Street, Boston,’ 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
at the following rates, for either ol 
ers, These rates include postage: 
GHEE COPY. ORO FOAL, 200.00 cccrccccccccveddercoscaesseeree ced $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

‘orany number Of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 

person y, and 20 names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The rs foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to ind vidost addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 

r 

‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This applies to 

"kage clubs, at the per cont rate, to the extent that 
Tree cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
character, The free copies for oe e clubs cannot 
aw Ae sent separately, but will be Included in the 


“kage. 

pedditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

time as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is inalled, soparately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have thia privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address. 
by paying | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscrfbers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last Year DY..............c-cesereeeecseeseersres 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The R 
pers for a club willinvariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
th re be made early. 

Facush copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school te examine it, will be 
gent free, upon application. 


ublished week!y 
or new subscrib- 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include tage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

‘T'wo or more ben ams one year, é6shillings each, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
jm mh be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
eu ibers. 


of the 
nion at 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550, 





Morning 
Noon 
Night 


Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 


the weariness of night. 


e »Root 
Hires 3° 
delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


t, tells you some other kind 
*—'tis false. No imitation 
Hiss’. 
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House 


- La... This is «) 7 
A a: Cleaning Time 


—and it’s a time of trouble and much 
work for unbelieving women, Because 
_ their grandmothers worked hard 
. then and made things uncomfort- 

able, they can’t believe that there's 

any better way. 
Other women can—amillions of 
them. They use Pearline, and 

“take it easy.” They're spared 
the hard work, get through in half 

the time, and save the wear and 
tear that’s made by useless scour- 

ing and scrubbing. Paint, glass, 
_ marble, wood-work, carpets, hang- 
ings, everything that will “wash” 
at all, is cleaned or washed easily 
and safely wth Pearline, 
‘ Use Pearline, and you won't mind the trials of 
house-cleaning. You can laugh at them. But if you 
don't use Pearline, wiser women will laugh at you. 
Send Peddlers and some unscruplous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as as” or 
the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never led, and if 


it your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 
= Back 777 Tact 306 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





































Pon Care of the TEETH 


if g is of great importance. 
oa To secure a perfect 








We think we value health; 
but are all the time making 






sacrifices, not for it, but of it. dentifrice 
We do to-day what we must should be your aim. 
Test 


or like; we do what is.good 
for us—when we have to, 

We could live in full health, 
do more work, have more 
pleasure, amount to more, by 
being a little careful. 

CAREFUL Livin is the thing 
to put first; let us send you 
a book on it; free. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
A> keeps Scot Wonster's Di F ioul 
our druggist keeps t’s Emulsion of cod-liver ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 
anall dongles everywhere THE GREAT AMERICAN co., 
a do, $1, 43 P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


deliciously flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








COOD NEW 
T ADIE “ 


r. 8 your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Te Coffees and Baki 
®, and secure a beautif 
or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
‘oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 








Dew Drop 














AN EARLY RESORT TO 





Winchester's “Hypophosphite See setae “gees 


will prevent the development of Pulmone 
Diseases in those p to them 
»sroduce speedy relief in the incipient stages; 
While in Crary sage relief is probable. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arra the most delicate stomach. 
BQ BY DRUGGIs Ts. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William 8t., N.Y. 


.W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 








= REATEST INVENTION 
OF THE ACE 
Attractive and non- EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
arsenical. Factory prices ERED ayo PUT UP IN POUND TiN 
les, Goodsnent toany part of the United states. STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 
styles, ssent toany par e Un tates. 
A very larce line of samples sent for Se. TEPHEN F-WHITM AN & SON ° 


Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Pa 
lie. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 


 % 


Pe acto 
Se, to PHILADELPHIA PA. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


“THE LOVE OF CHRIST WHICH 
PASSETH KNOWLEDGE.” 


[By Christina G. Rossetti.] 





I bore with thee long weary days and nights, 
Through many pangs of heart, through many 


tears ; . 
I bore with thee, thy hardness, coldness, slights, 
For three and thirty years. 


Who else had dared for thee what I have dared? 
I plunged the depth most deep from bliss 


above; 
I not my flesh, I not my spirit spared ; 
Give thou me love for love. 


For thee I thirsted in the daily drouth, 

For thee I trembled in the nightly frost: 
Much sweeter thou than honey to my mouth 
Why wilt thou still be lost ? 


I bore thee on my shoulders and rejoiced : 

Men only marked upon my shoulders borne 
The branding cross; and shouted hungry-voiced, 
Or wagged their heads in scorn. 


Thee did nails grave upon my hands, thy name 
Did thorns for frontlets stamp between mine 


eyes: 
I, Holy One, put on thy guilt and shame; 
, God, Priest, Sacrifice. 


A thief upon my right hand and my left ; 

Six hours alone, athirst, in misery : 

At length in death one smote my heart and cleft 
A hiding-place for thee. 


Nailed to the racking cross, than bed of down 
More dear, whereon to stretch myself and 


sleep: 
So did I win a kingdom,—share my crown; 
A harvest,—come and reap. 





THE INCOMPLETENESS OF 
SELF. 


[From “The Glory of the Imperfect,”’ by Professor 
George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard. } 
The first rule shall be—Observe. A 
simple matter,—one, I dare say, which 
it will seem to you difficult not to follow. 
You have a pair of eyes; howcan you fail 
to observe? Ah, but eyes can only look ; 
that is not observing: You want to ob- 
serve, not to look only, You want to 
penetrate into things, to find out what is 
there. There is nothing on earth which, 
whén observed, is not of enormous interest. 
You cannot find anything so destitute 
of the principles of life that, when you 
come to study it, it will not disclose those 
principles to you. But it makes all the 
difference whether you do thus observe, 
whether you are willing to hold your at- 
tention to the thing in hand and see what 
it contains, After puzzling long about 
the charm of Homer, I once applied to a 
learned friend, and said to him, “ Can you 
tell me why Homer is so interesting? 
Why can’t you and I write as he wrote? 
Why is it that his art was lost with him, 
and that to-day it is impossible for us to 
quicken such interest ashe?” ‘ Well,” 
said my friend, “I have meditated on 
that a great deal, but it seems to me it 
comes to about this: Homer looked long 
atathing. Why,” said he, “doyou know 
that if you should hold up your thumb 
and look at it long enough, you would 
find it immensely interesting?” Homer 
looks a great while at his thumb; he sees 
recisely the thing he is dealing with. 
Ie does not confuse it with anything else. 
It is sharp to him ; and because itis sharp 
to him it stands out sharply for us over all 
these thousands of years. 
Have you acquired that art? .Do you 
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If YouHave an Eye 


eer 


rta six hundred in 


by pame is on each before buy 
for 8 cente. hotel or store size, Sent to 
on receipt of price. A. W. PA 


man Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 





i. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 








eT peg tg gh “MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 
Weatminster St., Pp APER catches from ten to 
Providence, R, I. thirty rats in one 


night; one man re- 


Bighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
four hours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “ Marty” trap, see that my 
ing. elie, size, . 
an. ress, prepaid, 

ENE, 106 Beek: 


see the thing exactly as it is? Do you 
strip away from it your own likings and 
dislikings, your own previous notions of 
what it ought to be? Do you come face 
to face with things? If you do, Iamsure 
the hardest situation in life will be to you 
a delight. You will not be interested in 
its hardships, but in its opportunities. 
Possibly you will feel: ‘‘ Yes, here are 
just the difficulties I delight to throw my- 
selfinto. How can one be interested in 





For Scholars. 
The Scholar’s Magazine. 


ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


International Sunday-school lessons. 


one which he would let alone. 





cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





A $2 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five cr more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


easy things? The hard things of life are 
the ones for which we ought to give 
thanks.” So you will feel, if you ob- 
serve, if you put yourself into your situa- 
tion and understand it on allsides, Why, 
the things on which we have thus concen- 
trated attention become our interests. 
For example, unluckily when I was 
trained I was not disciplined in botany. 
I cannot observe the rose. Some of you 
can; for some of you have been studying 
botany here. I have to look stupidly 
upon the total beauty of this lovely ob- 
jeet; I can see it only as a whole, but you, 
fine observer, who have trained your pow- 





| JOUN D. WATTLES,.PusBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


ers to penetrate into it, you can go to its 
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Very structure, and can see how exquisitely 
the blooming thing is put together. My 
eyes were dulled to that long ago; 1 can- 
uot observe it, Beware, do not let your- 
selves grow dull, Observe, observe! ob- 
serve in every direction! Keep ny eyes 
open. Go forward, understandi ona 
the world was made for your ran BO 

that you are to enter into it and possess cit 

And the second rule grows directly out 
of this one, It is, Sympathize with that 
which lies beyond you; sympathize, I 
say, with that which lies beyond you. «It 
is easy to sympathize with that which lies 
within you. How many persons there 
are who pass through life sympathizing 
with themselyes all the time! What un- 
happy persons! How unfit for anything 
whatever! They are full of themselves, 
and answer their own motion. But there 
beyond them lies all the beautiful world, 
in whieh they might have a share. For 
sympathy is feeling with; it is identify- 
ing yourself with that w hich at present is 
not yourself; it is claiming your own; it 
is going forth and joining yourself with 
many, not standing off an merely ob- 
serving, as I said at first. 

When we observe, the object we observe 
is different from us; when we sympathize, 
we identify ourselves with it. You may 
go into your home and observe, and you 
will make every person in that home 
wretched. But go into a home and sym- 
pathize with it, find out what lies beyond 
you there, see ‘how differently those per- 
sons are thinking and feeling from the 
ways in which you are accustomed to 
think and feel, and yet see how their 
modes of thinking and feeling supplement 
your own, that you are imperfect as you 
stand, and that it is necessary that per- 
sons should be constituted thus different 
from yourself if even your own completion 
is to come; then, I say, you will soon 
become lamge in yourself, and a large 
benefactor fo others. Do not stunt sym- 
pathy; do not allow walls to rise up and 
shut you around, Never say to yourself: 
“This is my way; I don’t do so and so. 
I know only this and that; I don’t want 
to knowanything else. Oh yes! you other 
people can have that habit, but these are 
my habits, and I always do thus and thus.” 
Don't Bay that. Phere is nothing more 


immoral than moral” psychology. You | 
ourself as | 


ought to havé no interést in 
ou stand, because a larger selfhood lies 
eyond you, and youshould be going forth 
and claiming your heritage there. Don’t 
stand apart from the movements of the 
country, the political movements, however 
distastefully they may strike you, Identify 
yourself with them, sympathize with them. 
hey always have a noble side; seek it 
out and claim it as your own. Throw 
yourself into all life, and make it noble, 


Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up, 

The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break ? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s “pearl top” or “‘ pearl 
glass,”’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 


your h hand at ruling. 
Gro. A. MacBETH & Co. 
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OUR COLUMBUS BOOK 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 32 heliogravures. 12 colored plates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides, Outht, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















VL'S— 


SIXTH AVENUE, 





20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 

FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 

HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 








We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRING AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. : 


[@PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., ctn,ave., N.Y. 














“As if made by fairy hands” 
the Kayser Patent Finger Tipped 
Silk Gloves—for while the “ Rein- 
forced tip” 


are 


is ‘invisible to the eye, 
yet there is no wear out to them. 
Every pair guaranteed. The “tips” 
‘outwear the gloves. * * + 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Juusvs Kayser, 


New York, and he will see that you get them, 











The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 
Taaonth nie 


SELL MUSIC Sec: 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents,and receive samplecopy with five + ea pieces 
of eA and instrumental music. Address, 

t 8. WOODWARD'S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway. New York. 


AGEN TS “Sacred Pictures” isa grand 
success! Large quarto, 9x 10in., 384 
pages. 379 eleganié pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
asiest seller on earth. Exclusive eee liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., st, Phila, Pa. 


PAYING THING for A ite is c our PHOTO. 
Soame FAMILY RD PICTURE 
give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8, 


oP. CORY 200. 61468 Jefferson &.. 





we will pay a 








DARKNESS: S$! DAYLIGHT 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF Ml A YORK 
Rescue work “ th Neiman She goat 
By Mrs. 


LIFE 


siaisrpors gt New 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Christian love and faith. 250 remark 


alloy ee, 
9 — tor We Teach 
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pot gat ie 
anton iid is fr re” 
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excelled. "Fricelowerthan apny, stand- 


Sete te. , Becton, Maar 








WANTED to se’ 
AGENTS our ReLtoren BOOKS. 
Sofens id terms to workers. Send for illustra- 


circulars t0 American Publishing Co., 
ia rtford, Hartford, Conn., , Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


musT MUST RAVE WE dsspst A ONCE. Coat | 


. Unri 
pt LT os ivalled. 


caperalaied 12 
aday. Write quick, Wiheed a & © Phi AL 








BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect Letter Co opying Books 


Are known and used all around the wor 
Reqtired. Useany good copying-ink. Note siz 


No Press 


. $1.00. 


Letter size.$1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


vah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th st... 








hila., , Pa. 


PAN E LEI Ds oC jovered by | nix original ‘patents. 


he best for churches, halls, and 
aoa Send for catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP 


ETA 
CEILINGS Pittsburg, Pa. 


co., 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 

properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 

the disease is relieved; common sense would 

suggest the use of a food that can be digested 

by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
ilk is peculiarly adapted as, 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh will result, 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water, Dyspep-" 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it’ 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa, 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, Send 


to us r H ree sample. 
E MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON. me. _RACINE, wis. 





The New Shape ~* 
. in Hosiery. 
The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted og 
an 


by the old style stocki 
the big toe, having room enough, stays nside. 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men’s: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 8 pairs fine oe 
ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.0 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s, 
Illustrated Booklet on application. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


* Cleanfast”"’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men's 3 hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children’s _s an 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00. 

THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CoO., 











927 Broadway, New York; 
107 State Street, Chicago; 

145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
52 Euclid Av., Cleveland,O, 
241 Race St., Cincinnati, O, 


BE return mall, full de- 
BE ex tive circilars of 
ecer yf PROVED 











These on , are > ibe the 
date 4 These, only. are the 
by PROF. D.W. DY 

ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
ivi ae Pend make ane 
an . 
in any style fo any mpensare, & or ladies, 
teed to perfectly without trae on. 

Siarese eoply wi ULNOINRA 





‘JAMES McCREERY & ss. 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Soods, 


areeewey- Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
* FOR B 


DRESS STAY, 


See large advertisement of YPSILANTI Dness Stay 
M’r'e WY psilanti, 1 Mich., in last week’ 8 issue. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «x> LODGE 
FURN iar R E 








1A, PA. St 





‘ame. Lodge, 
, Parlor, 






Pews, 

and 
ra Chairs. 
ve ry ALL 

44, ¥ 

—") seats 
+f ERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 

kormerino. Iron Banne: 

pend ° illus. price-list, 

©. A, Mant a co. 133 «3d Phile., Pa. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BEROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH BELLS 7H 


ucamann Stee ye eeons os Ba IMORE, aD. 
BUCKEYE B BELL FOUNDRY, 
r an wa Tin in dsmouk ca Church 
fries rir hes SAND Ct cnuimes. 
this paper. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY co 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


© horse flesh who bought a goose So ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. ™.y a cake of it. Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practical people will find 
Barouio the best and cheapest soap for house- 
| dita set All eGR No. 2% 


FERRIS’ (000 SENSE WaisTs 


Have MANY IMITATORS, but NO EQUALS, 
Be eure your waist te a “GOOD SENSE.” 


To Exchange Harvey Lot 


For past-due mor 


notes, or will take other good 
piyperty for half t 


@ value of lots, —_ ive time on 
lance. These lots have increased hi in the last 
year, and the future is very promising 


of the whole of PLATS 


HARVEY | 


Sent free to fas A poeeh B of this Lees. prey 


aE H. ST. JOHN, 


REV. C. 
list. There is more build ja progress 


the evange 

now at Harvey than ever before in its 
PROHIBITIO N 

in every deed is the cause of the immense financial 

success of HAR RVEY. 


BUY LOTS NOW 


before prices advance, 


142 Washington Street, 
acco 1008. Suengey SH. ui. 


EDUCATIONAL. x ipet tow 6% 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted. f."ouis, mo. tein year. 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA ZUxniAn” 
OCUESTER, Sets t wer. Garin cerme opens Ape, 92. 


Civil E 
Thorough 








neering, Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
or nized ratory Courses. 
Giroulare of Col. C, E. Hyatt, Pres, 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Seminary and college courses with diplomas and 
degrees. shosaherien cabinets, library 14,000 vols, 
fine art gallery. Board and tuition, $200.00 a year. 
*Rirs September 15, 1392. 

irs. E. 8. MEAD, P President, South | Hadley, » Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” rs 


Refer to John Wanamaker master-General, 
and George W. Childs, Fy aR Philadelphia 
Ledger, who will testi permanency of cnre. 
Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The 
Bunday School Times, 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
phin. Pas 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
Pp a. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 

TRAUNING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 

and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Best ticketing faciliti 


Choicest ocean berths by ali 


EUROPE, Sxesitnsts 


zette.” H.Gaze &Sons, 40 Broadway, N.Y. ( Est. 1844.) 


The Thomas Foreign Tours. 


Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching ee Fats ngland, Send four cents pos- 
tage to 202 N. 34th Street, Philadelphia. 














Excursions at $195 and pp. 











pixow’s 22 = PENCILS 


Are unequaled for one to 

If your stationer dees not keep them.mention soci Sedo 
Times, and yd stamps to Joseph Dixes Cracible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N./., for samples worth double the mones 





























“Ivory Soap is actually healing this sore, Doctor.” 

“Not at all. Nature’s doing it. The soap merely cleanses the 
wound. But the profession recommend Ivory Soap always for bathing 
wounds or sores. You can easily see why. If your neck had been 
washed with an impure soap it would have irritated it greatly.” 

“What soaps are impure, Doctor?” 

“Nearly all. The Ivory is a potable suosahon- .'That’s why we 
doctors use it. Especially avoid cOlored or highly perfumed soaps. I 
am always suspicious of them.” 


CopyriGut 1890, sy Tue Procter & Gamace Co. 








‘To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 





The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
Py tor no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
ca proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 


4 Pounds for 


—S ALL GROCERS. 
Gold Dust 








N. K. FAIRBANK 


. . 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LT EW ORLEANS, SAN FRANC 
PORTLAND, ME., PORT 


i) 
ND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH 5 ame MILWAUKEE. 








FOR A PANSY Ba act 


Alice Pansies Sere. 
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JOS. H. BLACK, SON & CO. 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 
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[it ‘ou wish to advertise anything anywhere atany 
t + write to GRO. P. ROWELL & UO., No. 0 
, New York. 
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amount of safl surface, the resist- 
obstructions in the wheel, such 
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the enormous output of 
nish the best article at less than the poorest wold fr 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bear! 
in « windmill, and have ee ee 


The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System enables you to sup= 
ply every part of your house with water without an Eleva 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
rg sy hag 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims... ...2,286,388.25 
Surplus ever all Liabilities,. 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
. CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pe 5. fissebineen, 


Alexander 
award F. Beale, J 





Charles P. Perot, 
Jos. Xe Gillingham, 
Samuel 

: ~eapes 8. Whelen, 





Ta our Savings 
Department, 


we. allow.7%. on deposits 
for one year or longer, 
and 6% on money subject 
to withdrawal. Wesend, 
Sree,a book fully explain- 
ing our business. 


The Provident 
Trust Cos="> 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 











Do YouROWN Cart prom. $8 


aaah rules. Send 


Type-sefting easy ; 
2 stamps for catalc e of presses, type, 
cards, etc., ‘} hh LsEY @ & CO., 

to factory MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 


re LUBURG'S FACTORIES 
See arsas be peaked 


ress, $8 
ery Dm wo 
press......... git 











The School Times intends to admit advertisements that trustw 
atts rr. the publisher will refund te 


we es , < aaenmen a ed 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently ilserted, 











